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THE POET'S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 
By Barry Cormeall. 
How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine? 
How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 
Time, like the winged wind 
When't bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours! 


Some weight of thought, though loth 
On thee he leaves; 

Some lines of care round both, 
Perhaps he weaves: 

Some fears,—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; 
All else is flown! 








Ab! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing. 

Look where your children start 
Like sudden spring: 

With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe, 
To thee and thine! 


ON THE DEATH OF THE HON. MRS. R. SMITH. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 
In all thy beauty thou hast pass’d away, 
E’re yet rude Time had touch'd one blossoming charm ; 
When youth and health gave promise of long stay :— 
Ah! sure, such loveliness might death disarm. 





But no! the ruthless Tyrant wav'd his dart, 
And love, and friendship, tried in vain to save ; 
Unerringly he aim’d it at thy heart, 

And doom‘d thee, lovely Victim, to the grave. 


Thy dove-like eyes, and mild angelic air, 
Thy features cast in Beauty's fav’rite mould, 
Thow wert , 2lone unconscious, thou wert fair: 
Ah! when shall we again thy like behold. 


Broken is now the garland Beauty wreath'd 

At thy and thy fair Sister Graces’ birth ;—* 

Thou wert the Lily on which Death has breath’d, 
And they the Roses, left behind on earth. 





* The Countess of Chesterfield and Mrs. George Anson. 


WIDOWHOOD. 
“ Ego conjugem extuli, et tamen vivo.” — Martial. 
The world of literature teems with satires and epigrams against mar- 
riage. It is the standing jest of comedy, among all nations, and the re- 
proach of philosophy, in all ages. Religion has more than once forbid 


it to the clergy; and St. Paul himself only recommends it to the laity as | 


7 or aller. Amidst the illumination of the nineteenth century, Miss F. 
fright, we are told, lectures against itin America; while thé St. Si- 
monians are accused of discrediting it in France, (a work, by the bye, 
somewhat supererogatory.) All however that the wit of man, aye, and 
of woman too, can elicit or invent against ‘‘ God's holy state,” in jest or 
earnest, ‘in prose or rhyme,” is not half so pertinent and convincing as 
one glance at the countenance of the first widow who may chance to 
cross your path. It isto no purpose that the institutes of society have 
environed the condition of widowhood with customary suits of woe, of 
the most lugubrious and forbidding formality; all the weeds, weepers, 
end close caps that ever issued from the magazines of the most rigorous 
of fashionable milliners, cannot conceal the instinctive complacency, 
with which a female, released by due course of nature, a vinculo matri- 
monu, enters upon her new career of independence. The heir of many 


broad acres finds not greater difficulty in taking possession of his estate, | 


with a decent show of sorrow for the worthy relation, who has been 
kind enough to make way for him in the world, than the lady who es- 
eapes from her coverture does, in avoiding the suspicion of a kindred 
feeling with ‘‘ the dame of Ephesus.” There may be perhaps, here and 
there, a widow to whom the memory of her husband is precious, and 
whose grief, while it lasts, is deep and sincere: but one swallow does not 
make a summer; and the exception serves only to prove the rule. There 
are many widows also whose affliction is very real, at being ejected 
from the manor house, orc ympelled to surrender the family jewels—the 
fart is not to be denied. Yet when the first weeks of sorrow and disap- 
pointment have passed away, the fondest, or the most desolate cannot 
resist the innate comforts of widowhood, and an air of composed satis- 
faction steals over their woe-begone curiless faces, which proves that 
they are at bottom perfectly good Christians; and that they do not 
grieve like women “ without b ype." Alas for the permanence of all 
buman ties. When once the grave has received its inmate, the ranks of 
society close over the interval which death has created. The vacated 
seat at nature's feast is instantly filled; new arrangements are mace, in 
which the deceased has no part ; and his supernatural appearance to 
‘revisit the glimpses of the moon, making night horrible,’ would not be 
less appalling to the survivors, than his bodily return to reclaim his 
ag a and his place in their circles and affections. A poor officer 
an Irishman, was desperately wounded, and left for dead on the field of 
Waterloo. Rescued by the charity of countrymen, be remained for 
many months in a cottage confined by his wounds, and unknown to bis 
brother soldiers. On his return, he found that be had been gazetted 
‘killed ;"’ that bis commission had been given to another: and that bis 
little property had been divided amongst his relations, and spent. Me- 
lancholy and afflicting as was the case of this unfortunate gentloman, it 
very fairly represents what would be the condition of ninety-nine out « 





any hundred who should be so unreasonable as not to stay quietly in th 
family vault, when once fairly deposited there; and should claim a ri 








of 
the 
at | 


lof resumption over all that they had parted with, in the purses and the 
| hearts of their friends and relations. But of all the relationships of life, 
| matrimony is the one most easily dispensed with. Of all ties, it is the 
| only one which, when broken, is capable of a complete and thorough 
| repair; and this may be one reason why its disrupture is borne with such 
perfect philosophy. ‘The most inveterate hater of a state of single 
| blessedness may console herself with the prospect of a second ticket in 
jthe great lottery of female life, and the faults of an husband to come 
| weigh but as a feather in the scale, against those which have been tried 
fitted on, and worn into the flesh, by the sins and omissions of the “ dear 
jdetunct lord.” It is only, however, doing justice to the fair sex, to 
| admit that this is not often the first a of consolation that suggests 
itself to the imagination of a ‘‘ widowed mate.” There are few widows 
| not perfectly in earnest, in their promptly formed determination never 
again to venture upon an husband. The claim of recovered liberty, in 


all the freshuess of its enjoyment, is too great not to have its due in- | 


fluence on the mind; and the prevalent desire, at the moment of every 
lady's emancipation, is todo her own will and pleasure uncontradicted 
jand freely for the rest of her life. ‘Taking either horn of the dilemma, 
there is nothing in the conclusion which can form a legitimate ground 
for despair. Liberty, or a new husband, may either of them be borne 
with patience ; and the world has not very unreasonably agreed to treat 
| the theme and its subjects with considerable levity. A busom widow 
|a jolly widow, are phrases consecrated by long usage; and all sorts of 
sly jokes and playful allusions are admissable in familiar addresses to 
this portion of the female world. Speak toa father on the loss of his 
| child, to a brother on the death of a favourite sister, or remotely allude 
| to the decease of a beloved friend, and it would be barbarous not to as- 
| sume a softer and more subdued tone of voice, or to withhold all token 
of sympathy for the suffering party.” But in reference to a defunct hus- 
band, this is rarely thought necessary; and truly, to be grave on the oc 
| casion would often exceed all power of face. Allusions to widowhood 
}are so much established matter of mirth, that far from being resented, 
they are generally received with a responsive smile of pleasantry, as if 
they were (what for the most part they are intended to be) brevets of 
| admiration. 

Shocking as this levity may seem to sentimentalists, it isan undeniable 
fact, end unless they ean rail the seal of verity from this bond of our na- 
ture, they but offend their breath by declaiming egainst it. This is how- 
ever a sufficing reason for everything, if a man has but the wit to find it 
| out ; and great as is the apparent anomaly between the nearness of the 

marriage tie, and the facility with which the wound made by its slough- 
ing closes, there is nothing in the phenomenon utterly inexplicable: 
widowhood, like Wharton, or the comet, takes its place in the regular 
lorder of the great system of things, in the eye of the scrutinizing 
| philosopher. Considering the thing either as a moralist or as a na- 
}turalist, looking either at the physiological or the social peculiarities 
| of the female constitution, there is no escaping from the conviction that 
| widowhood is the great end of matrimony, the perfecting touch in the 
developement of a woman's being. The life of a spinster, youthful or 
aged, is beset with ills, moral and physical; replete with frequent morti 

| fications, and subject to many maladies. The spinster is rarely mistress 
| of her own words or looks—to say nothing of her fortune or her actions 

If she have no father to controul, no mother to chaperon her, there isa 
| brother who thinks himself entitled to play the censor, or some aunt or 
| cousin, who takes the liberty to be impertinent, under the notion of 
| giving advice. Then, as for the married women, though there are many 
who contrive to take the leadin the menage, and to prove (in the vulgar 
phraseology) the ‘grey mare the better horse ;”’ yet these do not always 
| find their Jerries equally submissive, and the laws of the land and of 
society circumscribe them with restraints, which the most self-willed 
} cannot always break through. At best, the married women is a slave to 
{her trade of breeding and rearing children, and her life is often little 
| better than one long continued disease. Itis only in the happy condi 

tion of widowhood, that woman arrives at a legal majori.y, that she 
} acquires the power of self-assertion, and becomes a bona fide member of 
| the community, with all the rights and immunities incidental to citizen 

|ship; insomuch as the maid may be considered as being only a grub, 
| and the wife a chrysalis, while the widow is the butterfly of life, free to 
wanton with expanded wing in the breeze, and to sip unreproved the 
honey from every opening blossom of nature andsociety. The widow- 
hood, then, is only the consummation of matrimony, and the crowning 
blessing of that much desired institution, can scarcely be called in ques 
|tion. Why else are such pains taken in all marriage settlements, to pro- 
| vide forthe contingency’? Viewing this affair asa mere matter of senti 
| ment, what can be more odious, than the minuteness of its stipulations? 
That two persons desperately in love, whose existence is reciprocally 
bound up in that of the other, should calmly contemplate the eventual 
certainly of each other's coffin, and fight and squabble over the pecunia 
ry interest which shall arise out of the separation of a tie upon which 
they are about to enter with such intense delight seems altogether out 
of nature. Yet such is the stuff of which life and love are made; cus- 
tom and dire necessity give a totally different colour to the transactions ; 
| and the conveyancer takes his place in the temple of Hymen, as an offi 

ciating officer, and is, in fact. a more essential and regularly-called func- 
tionary than even Cupid himself 











“Out upon it,” cries sentiment; 


what to me are jointures and trustees, when deprived of the object of 
my idolatry? Without you my dearest, life is nut worth having. and 
gold is but as dros If 1 lose you, I shall never survive.”"—*" Nay,’ 


quoth Reason and the Conveyancer, * there is consolation in current 


coin, there is comfort in the three percents: and weeping is more plea 


santly performed in an ban jsomely | zenged chariot andfour. than wheo 
pacing the muddy streets unattended and on foot Now nobody can 
deny that reason is a very reasonable thing; and accordingly, whateve 
Se ntiment may think, it generally has the wisdom to hold its tongue on 
the occasion | s, if it proves nothing else, at least satisfies us, that 
folks rush into matrimony not without some tolerably clear perception 
of their way out of the gulf; and that it is not altogether so foolish a 
business as satirists preter } tat whether widowhood be the great end 
of wedlock. or only an hanpy accident in its course, certes, if the lovers 
of astrong sensati on desire to be indulged in the spectacle of disconso 
late woe, it is not to the Bank of England that they should look for the 
enjoyment. I have often, when going to receive my dividen encour 
tered females in the deepest mourning, engaged in the same interesting 


occupation: andl am ready to make affidavit, that there was never one 
' 


hes articie hearda acy *T ney ngrat 
{ his father ; Out the party ngratulst 


of them a monument of despair. They took their money with a very 
decent composure; and no bank clerk, in offering them the book for sig- 
nature, felt called upon to drop a sympathetic tear on the leaf, by any 
outward show of reluctance betrayed by the principal. ‘To be sure there 
is nothing very surprising or abominable in this. Married women are 
treated so like children in money matters, the law gives them so little 
controul ,over the common property of the family, and usage adds so 
much to their pecuniary dependence on their husbands, that the first ex- 
ercise of her newly acquired rights cannot but prove agreeable to the 
widow; and, however much she may be expected to lament ber loss, 
this is not precisely the moment in which she should be held bound to 
feel it the most acutely 

If the legal privileges of widowhood be considerable, the social pre- 
rogatives of the state are not less justly subjects of envy. Those, who 
are contented with themselves, are usually agreeable to others; the com- 
pany of a widow is therefore acceptable in all societies, Maids are 
mostly silent and reserved, and so engaged in angling for a busband, or 
so much afraid of being thought to be so, that, in general company, they 
are mere cyphers Married women, itis true, are more agreeable com- 
panions than the unmarried; but they are very dangerous. Not so the 
widow; emancipeted from all foreign controul, exempt from all sinister 
designs on society, or if she meditates a second husband, enjoying the 
fullest liberty to do ber own pleasure, with nothing to conceal bute 
wrinkle, nothing to fear but a grey hair; she can afford to give up her 
whole soul to a companion, and to throw ber whole imagination into 
her discourge ; and there is just a sufficient dash of coquetry incidental 
to her position to give that desire to please, so necessary to its attain- 
ment. A widow, therefore, is rarely omitted in the invitations of her 
friends. In junkettings, more especially, pic-nic excursions, and visits 
to watering-places, she is considered the sou! of the party; and in fami- 
ly festivities she isthe firstto be asked. ‘The widow in almost all com- 
panies, is the exclusive centre, round which the gay and the witty cir- 
culate. She is courted by the timid, from the hope 6f encouragement, 
and by the enterprising, on the strength of her experience. A widow, 
ioo, may safely smile at a sally, at which a maiden or married woman 
is bound to look grave; and her condescension on such occasions 
is of the greatyst ,elief to the mass of mankind, who, without a 
certain latitude of license in their addresses to a woman, are apt to ind 
themselves reduced to a dead siand-still. A widow also does not 

expect to be asked to dance; or, if in a frolic she ventures on 4 turn 
in the waltz, she is not precisely a lump of lead in your arms; 
| andthen itis soon over. Besides, widow may retire with you to the 
conservatory, or help you to squeeze into the embrasure of a window; 
or, if the night be warm, she may take your arm to the shrabbery, with 
an handkerchief thrown over her head; and all this, without the slight- 
est risk of figuring with her the next day in the scandalous columns of the 
Morning Post as a projected match. Neither is ita small agrement 
in tae society of a widow, that she has no prying mother to pounce 
upon an admirer, nora fighting brother to cut him short io his career, 
with “Pray, Sir, what are your intentions?’ With all these advan- 
tages, a widow must be singularly defective in mind or person, who 
is left unattended and beauless, or is reduced to cards, or turning over 
albums and books of printsin society, as a resource against neglect and 
ennui. 

From these considerations, it may be safely concluded that widowhood 
is favourable to the developement of individual character. In maidens, 
and in wives, there isa certain family resemblance, like the pendants of 
male society; they have always something professional on the surface ; 
and do what they will, they cannot help smelling of the shop. Their 
face and air are ever in livery; and there is aregimental cut upon them 
rarely to be mistaken. Widows, on the contrary, existin almost as many 
varieties, as individuals ; and whatever is the dominant passion, it issure 
to come out. It would puzzle a Linnawus to reduce them to a scientific 
arrangement; for almost every rule would be overlaid with exceptions. 
There are, however, some genera better marked than the others. Thus, 
for instance, there is the enjoute widow, slightly turned (if you may take 
her own word) of thirty; she has no objection toa second glass of claret, 
and she prefers the entrées at dinner to the wing of achicken. She 
laughs freely, enjoys ber arm-chair with an abandonment of repose that 
shows it isathorough animal pleasure; and if she does not always say 
the cleverest thing in company, is never deficient in the constitutional 
vivacity which passes current for wit. Whatever she says or does, is 
marqué au com by @ compassed good sense thet turns all things to the ac- 
count of a rational epicurism, untinetured by the slightest prudery, and 
unstained by the slightest excess. A widow of this tarnis the rink of 
good-fellows Free from the cares of the world and of a family, she 
enjoys ber half-pay or retired allowrnce, without interfering with the 
business or the pleasures of her neighbours; she is neither curious, scan- 
dalous, nor intriguing; she has her ‘set of men,” bound to ber by the 
endearing tie of conrenance, and of whose attentions she is sure, because 
it is the spontaneous result of sympathy; she is therefore natural and ea- 
sv in ber address, and unaffected in her manners. If rich, she gives the 
best dinners, and conseqnently sees the best company, She takes the 
world and its inhabitants for exactly what they are worth; andshe bores 
no one with ber maladies, her disappointments, or her petty vexations. 
She is not a politician, a blae-stocking, nor a methodist: bat she can 
talk seriously with the grave, and does not look like afool when rational 
conversati« n is on foot: but above all things if the subject hasan guod- 
natured or a pleasant side, it will go hard but she will discover and dis- 
play it to the greatest ndvantage She would not be saddled with a regu- 
lar lover for the universe ; and asfor matrimony, she would as soon think 


of suicide 
The sentimental widow isavery different personage. Her affliction 
rthe lose of her spouse lasted at least as long as her mourning; and it 


left behind it a languid meianch unobtrusive and greceful, which wins 
‘ 


vithout depressing, and gives, as she thinks, an interest to all she does. 
She isa great novel reader, occasionaliy dabbles in poetry leans to the 
female side in the domestic disputes of her friends, and thinks Lord By- 
ron was no better than he should be. She is fond of # walk by moon- 
light: and is seldom without a platonic attachment with en interesting 
young clergyman, 4 Cambridge prize-mman, orn cockney poet. She 
ie also something of a matchmaker; but then it must be in favour of 
some love-stricken Juliet, crossed in her affections by cruel parents, or 
n bebalf of some handsome younger br ther Mhe is attentive to her 
iress, she secks less to be fashionably than becomingly attired. She 
eh esher colours by her complex on, sad is more particular in the 
neg her clothes then the richness of the materials. She wearsa 
i veil by day-light, aod serupulously sits with her back to the windows 
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She Atvbion. 





Without being positively “ serious,” she has a predilection for eloquent { 
sreachers, especially whem they are young and good-looking. But she | 
- never the bitterness of sectarian devotion, nor the bustling activity of | 
sectarian charity. She abbors cards, and prefers small parties to over- | 
grown routs and dances. Music she adores; but if she touches the harp, | 
it is only to accompany her own voice, and she never sings in a mixed 
company. She prefers Moore to Curioni, Bailey to Rossini, and Mrs 
Hemans isthe muse of her predilection. The coarseness ofthe male sex 
is caviare to her delicacy; and she pants for the sublime of passion with- 
out its sensuality ; but she is alittle too prone to admire the sons of Erin, 
and often ends by visiting Cheltenham, and stealing a mateb with a cap 


grove, him who 


tain of grenadiers. 
usually advanced in life, and is most 


The card-playing widow 
ensily described ly negatives 


She has no acquirements, 00 affections, 
and no predilections. Her business is to get on in society; and her 
sole commerce isin the exchange of visits. She has no favourite but 
Pam; but she keeps “ a friend” to make lemonade, write notes, and bear 
the brant of her temper, when undera run of ill-duck She goes to 
church on Sunday's, to sleep; andto the watering-places of the season 
to prey 

The marrying widow can scarcely be said to belong to 4 class which 
she isso anxiousto desert She is often (strange to say) one who hes 
been unhappy in her first marriage. She had, perhaps, united herself 
to her senior to please her relations; and is now cetermined to wed a 
young manto please herself. Wer characteristic attributes depend 
greatly upon her age and fortune. Hf she be young and pretty, she is 
apt to fall back upen the “as you were’ of ber maiden habits, and to 
lapse into the Missy If forty, comely, and not positively portionless, 
she looks about her leisurely, chooses deliberately, and wins her man by 
force of unobtrusive preferences, anda gentle but unremitting siege. But 
if her case be more forlorn; if her years be many, and her riches tew, or 
her person render hera less desirable match, her conductand manners 
partake of the desperation of her position. She is more coquettish than 
agirl; but she “ with the determination of a soldier who 
throws himself into a breach. She treads on a gouty toe with the pres- 
sure of an elephant; and she leans on an arm as if she would break it 
She never loses sight of the man she has marked, and, like Paddy, she 
takes her prisoner by surrounding bim. Iler conversation constantly 
tends to the great objectin view, and she will not be baulked, for want of 
an intelligible hint. She will descant by the hour on the desolation of 
single life; and sie is very eloquent on her own talent for making the 
married state agreeable 
as Occasion requires ; and is live ly or grave, ambitious, avaricious, g 
tle, or bustling, accordi: to the presumed taste of her victim Her 
dress is d quatre epingles, more showy than elegant, more rich than be 
comes her station, and more singular than gerteel. She is full of arts 
and stratagems; she does not stick a pin without intention. She will not 


sets her cap” 


She assumes all sorts of “ form and pressure,” 


gen- 


disdain the assistance of third persons to secure her end; and sooner | 


than fail, she will e'en pop the question herse if 


Thero is another class of widows, whose description requires a delicate 


touch of the pen, and who must rather be hinted at than sketched. Their 
notions of matrimony are not altogether platonic; but while they have 
much “of their sex's weakness,” they have likewise a strong predilec- 
tion for independence. 
cool, Their principal associates are men of a middle age, and of grave ex- 
terior, distant connexions, perhaps, or men of business. They not un- 
frequently affect methodisin, and are attended by a moral agent—some 


pious and searching minister, of a jocund visage, and not too narrow in 
the shoulders. They live in a restricted cirele, and do not court the world's 
gaze. ‘They have no objection to a game of piquette, or chess; and they 
like a friend to read to them in the long evenings. They do not encou 
rage female relations; and they will not suffer a niece or an humble coin- 
panion in the house, 

Sut enough of details. Whatever bo the taste of a widow, it is clear 
that the fullest field is open to its indulgence; even the charms of the 
bottle are not denied, provided it be managed with prudence and decorum 


If liberty be the zest of life, the widow alone, of all her sex, can boast its | 
enjoy ine nt; andas Alex under would have chosen to be Diogenes, if he | 


had not been Alexander, so, if | were not t! hapy iest of bachelors, I 
should certainly be most strongly inclined to envy the felicity of the widow 


M. 
—— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


Cura Fisurnmay, 
[ Concluded, ] 

He left me, and Isat down disconsolate enough. I found some Spa- 
nish books, and a volume of Lord Byron's poetry, coutaining the first 
eanto of Childe Harold, two numbers of Blackwood, with several other 
English books and magazines, the names of the owners on all of them being 
carefully erased. 

But there was nothing else that indicated the marauding life of friend 
Obediah, whose apartment [ conjectured was now my prison, if Lexcept 


of massive cases, with iron champs, which were ranged along one side ot 
the room. Ipaid my respects to the provender and claret; the hashed 
chicken was partially good ; bones rather large or so, but flesh white and 
delicate. Hadi known that | was dining upon a guana, or large wood 
lizard, I scarcely think I would have made so heaity ameal. Long cork, 
No. 2, followed ditto, No. 1; aod as the shades of evening, as poets say, 
began to fall by the time I had finished it, I topled quietly into my cot, 
said my prayers such as they were, and fell asleep. 

It must have been towards morning, from the damp freshness of the air 
that came through the open window, when I was roused by the howling 
of a dog, a sound which always moves me 
I was thoroughly awake, it ceased; it appeared to have been close under 
my window. 

{ was turning to go to sleep again, when a female, ina small suppressed 
voice, sung the following snatch of a vulgar Port-Royal ditty, which l 
scarcely forgive myself for introducing here to polite society. 

* Young bofficer come home at night, 
Him give me ring and kisses ; 

Nine months, one picaniny white, 
Him white almost like misses 

But misses fum* my back wid switch, 
Him say de shild for massa; 

But massa say him-——” 


The singer broke off suddenly, as if disturbed by the approach of land crab.—Thank you, and you may send the spawl of that creeping | 
“a it 


some one. 
‘Hash, hush, you old foolish —,’ 
low whispering tone; 


It was now clear that some one wished to attract my attention ; be 
sides, I had a dreemy recollection of having heard both the male and fe 
male voices before 
sing in the same low tone 

‘* Newfoundland dog love him master de morest 
Of all de dog ever I see; 
Let him starve him, and kick him, and cuff him de sorest, 
Difference none never makee to he. 
There was a pause for a minute or two. 


“It no use,” the same voice continued; “him either no dere, or he | 


won't hear us 














Their hearts are susceptible, but their heads are | 


pe estensive assortment of arms, pistol4-and cutlasses, anda range | 


I shook myself; but before 


I listened therefore, all alive. The man began to 
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and to leap violeatly against the end of the capstan-bouse, in vain endea-| And all from that instant was a regular billabaloo. The drums on 
vours to teach the window. . board the schooners beat to quarters, a great bell which had been slung 
“Down, Sneezer, down, sir; you used to bea dog of some sense ;| on the fork of a tree, ference the ornament of some goodly ship, no 
dowe.” doubt, clanged away at a furious rate, the crews were hurrying to and 
“ Now, my very worthy friends, [ think you want to make yourselves fro, shouting to each other in Creole Spanish, and Yankee English, while 
known to me; and ifso, pray bave the goodness to tel! me your names, | every cannon-shot from the felucca or the boat guns came louder and 
that is, iff can in any way serve you.” | louder, and the small arms peppered away sharper and sharper. The 
“ To be sure you ean, massa; for dat purpose I come here.” | shouts of the men engaged, both friends and foes, were now heard, and 
The woman hooked the word out of his mouth. “ Yes, massa, you I could hear Obed’s voice on board the largest schooner, which lay full 
must know me is Nancy, and dat old stupid ismy husband Peter Man- in view from my window, giving orders, not only to his own crew, but 
” to those of the others. [heard him distinctly sing out, after orderin 
Here Peter chimed in—‘ Yes, massa, Peter Mangrove is de person | them to haw! upon the spring on his cable, ‘* Now, men, I need not tell 
you have de honour to address, and—” here he lowered his voice still you to fight bravely, forif you are taken every devil of you will be 
| more, although the whole dialogue from the commencement had been | hanged, so boist away the signal,” andasmall! black ball lew up through 
| conddcted in no higher tone than a loud whisper. “ We have secured | the rigging, until it reached the maintopga!lant-mast-head of the schoo- 
lone big large canoe, near de mout of dis dam hole, which, wid your help, | ner, where it hung a moment, andinthe nest blew outina large black 
| I tink we shall be able to launch troo de surf; and once in smoot water, | swallow-tailed flag, like acommodore’s broad pennant. ‘ Now,” shriek- 
| den no fear but we shall run down de coast safely before de wind till we | ed he, “let me see who dares give in with this voucher for his honesty 
reach St. Jago.” flying aloft!” 
| My heart jumped against my ribs. Here's an unexpected chance,| [twisted and craned myself out of the window, to get a view of what 
|thoughtI. “ But, Peter, how, inthe name of mumbo jumbo, came you, was going on elsewhere; however, I could see nothing but Obed’s large 
here?” schooner from it, all the other craft were out of the range of my eye, 
“ Why, massa, IT was out in de Pilot-boat schooner, wid my wife here,| being hid by the projecting roof of the shed. The noise continued— 
and five more hands. waiting for de outward bound, tinking no harm,| the shouting rosé higher than ever—the other schooners opened their 
when dem piratical rascal catch we, and carry usoff. Yankee privateer! fire, both cannon and musketry; and from the increasing vehemence of 
bad enough; but who ever hear of pilot beingcarry off? blasphemy dat, the Spanish exclamuations, and the cheering on board Obed's vessels, I 
| carry off pilot! Who ever dream of such ating? every shivilized peo-| concluded the attacking party were having the worst of it. My dog 
, ples respect pilot!—oh Lord—” and he groaned in spirit for several; Sneezer now came jumping and scrambling up the trap-ztair, his paws 
| seconds slipping between the bars at every step, his mouth wide open, and his 
“Well, but, Peter, speak out; when are we to make the attempt ?7| tongue hanging out, while he barked, and yelled, and gasped to get at 
where are the rest of your crew?” me, as if his life depended on it. Afterbim I could see the round wool- 
; “Oh dear! oh dear! datis de worstest; oh dear!’ and he began to| ly pate of Peter Mangrove, Esquire, as excited apparently as the dog, 
| ery and sob like the veriest child. ‘Oh, massa’’-—after he had some-| and as anxious to get up; but they got jammed together in the small 
what recovered himself; —‘ Oh, massa, dese people devils. Why. de} hatch, and stack there man and beast. At length Peter spoke—‘ Now, 
| make al! de oder on board walk de plank, wid twoten pound shot, one | sir, now, Nancy has run on before to the beach with two paddies; now 
ateach foot. Oh, if you had seen de elear shining blue skin, as de | for it, now forit.” Down trundled master, and dog, and pilot. By this 
became leetle and leetle, and more leetler, down far in de clear green | time there was no one in the lower part of the shed, which was full of 
, sea! Oh dear! oh dear! Only to tink dat each wavering black was fel-| smoke, while the infernal tamult on the water still raged as furiously as 
low-creature like one-self, wid de heart’s blood warm in bis bosom at de | ever, the shot of all sorts and sizes hissing, and splashing, and ricochetling 
| Very instant of time we lost sight of him forever!” along the smooth surface of the harbour, as 8 there had been a sleet of 
‘God bless me,”’ said 1; ‘‘and how did you escape, and the black | musket and cannon balls and grape. Peter struck out at the top of his 
dog, and the black—ahem-——beg pardon—your wife Imean; how were | speed, Sneezer and I followed; we soon reached the jungle, dashed 
you spared?’ through a path that had been recently cleared with a cutlass, or bill- 
| ‘Ah, massa! Tean’t say; but bad as de were, de seemed to have a| hook, forthe twigs were freshly shred, and in about ten minutes reached 
liking for brute beasts, so dem save Sneezer, aud my wife, and myshef; the high wood. However, no rest for the wicked, although the row 
we were de only quadrupeds saved out of de whole crew—Oh dear! oh | seemed lessening now. ‘ Some one has got the worst of it.”’ said I. 
dear!” | ‘Never mind, master,” quoth Peter, “or we shan't get de betterest 
| ‘Well, well; [know enough now. I wiil spare you the pains of any | ourself.’ And away we galloped again, until I had scarcely a rag an 
fartner recital, Peter; sotell me what am [to do.” inch square on my back, or any where else, and my skin was torn in 
‘Stop, massa, till | see if de sentry be still sound. [know de fellow, he | pieces by the prickly bushes and spear grass. ‘The sound of firing now 
was one on dem; let me see.—and I heard him through the loose flooring | ceased entirely, although there was loud shouting now and then still. 
boards walk to the foot of the trap ladder leading up to my berth. The “ Push on, massa—dem will soon miss we.” 
soliloquy that followed was very curious of its kind. The negro had “ True enough, Peter—but what is that?’ as we came to a bundle of 
excited himself by a recapitulation of the eruelties exercised on his ua- | clouts wallopping about in the morass. 
fortunate shipmates, and the unwarrantable caption of himself and rib, ‘De devil it must be, I tink.” said the pilot. ‘ No, my Nancy it is, 
a deed that in the nautical calendar would rank in atrocity with the mur- | sticking in the mud up to her waiste; what shall us do? you tink, massa, 





| der of a herald or the bearer of a flag of truce. He kept murmuring to. we hab time for can stop to pick she out?” 


himself, as he groped about in the dark for the sentry—* Catch pilot ‘“ Heaven have mercy, Peter—yes, unquestionably.” 
who ever hear of such ating? Isuppose dem would have pull down | Well, massa, you know best.” So we tugged at the sable heroine, 
| lighthouse, if dere had been any for pull.—- Where is dis sentry rascal? | and first one leg came home out of the tenacious clay, with a plop, then 
him surely no sober yet?” the other was drawn out of the quagmire. We then relieved her of 
The sentry had fallen asleep as he leant back on the ladder, and had | the paddles, and each taking hold of one of the poor half-dead creature's 
gradually slid down intoa sitting position, with hishead leaning against | hands, we succeeded in getting down to the beach, about half a mile 
one of the steps, as he reclined with his back towards it, thus exposing | to leew of the entrance to the cove. We found the canoe there, 
his throat and neck to the groping paw of the black pilot. plumped Nancy stern foremost into the bottom of it for ballast, gather- 
“ Ah—here bim is, snoring heavy as my Nancy—weil, drenk still; no | ed all our remaining energies for a grand shove, and ran her like light- 
fear of him overhearing we-—nice position him lie in—quite convenient | ning into the surf, till the water flashed over and over us, reaching to 
—could cut his troat now—slice him like a pumkin—de devil is surely } our necks. Next moment we were both swimming, and the canoe, al- 
wid me, Peter. I find de very clasp-knife in my starboard pocket begin- | though full of water, beyond the surf, rising and falling on the long swell. 
ning to open of himself.” We scrambled on board, set Nancy to oale with Peter’s hat, seized our 
1 tapped on the floor with my foot. paddles, and sculled away like fury for ten minutes right out to sea, with- 
“Ah, tank you, Massa Tom—de devil nearly get we allina scrape | out looking once about us, until a musket-shot whistled over our heads, 
jost now. However I see him is quite sound—de sentry dat is, for de| then another, and a third; and I had just time to hold up a white hand- 
oder never sleep, you know.” He had again come under the window. | kerchief, to prevent a whole platoon being !et drive at us from the deck 


Zi 


] 


Now, Lieutenant, in two word, to-morrow night at two beils, in de| of his Britannic Majesty's schooner Gleam, lying to about a cable’s 
} middle watch, [ will be here, and we shall make a start of it; will you! length to windward of us, with the Firebrand a mile astern of her out at 
venture, sir?” sea. In five minutes we got on board of the former. 
“Will I?—to be sure I will; but why not now, Peter? why not “Mercy on me, Tom Cringle, and is this the way we are to meet 
| now Pr | again?” said old Dick Gasket, as he held out his large, bony, sun-burnt 
| “Ah, massa, you no smell de daylight; near day-break already,| handto me. “ You have led me anice dance, in a vain attempt to re- 
sir. Can't make try dis night, but to-morrow night I shall be here! deem you from bondage, Tom: but I am delighted to see you, although 
| punctual.” | I have not had the credit of being your deliverer—very glad to see you 
| Iturnedin, and—what will not vouth and fatigue do?—I fell once! Tom; but come along, man, come down with me, and let me rig you, 
more fast asleep, and never opened my eyes until Obed shook me in my | not quite a Stultze’s fit, you know, but a jury rig—you shall have as 
cot about eight o'clock in the morning. . good as Dick Gasket’s kit ean furnish forth, for really you are ina 
| _ ‘Good morning, Lieutenant. [have sent up your breakfast, but you | miserable plight, man.” ‘ 
don't seem inclined to eat it.” | * Bad enough indeed, Mr. Gasket—many thanks though—bad enough, 
“Don’t you believe it, my dear Obed. I have been sound asleep till | as you say ; but I would that your boats’ crew were in so good a 
this moment; only stop till I have slipped on my— those shoes, if you | light.” ~ - 
please—thank you. Waistcoat—that will do. Now, coffee, fish, yams Mr. Gasket looked earnestly at me—“ Why. [have my own misgivings 
and plantains, and biscuit, white as snow, and short as—and eggs-—and— | Mr. Cringle; this morning at daybreak, the Firebrand in company, we 
zounds! claret to finish with ’—Why, Obed, you surely don’t desire | fell in with an armed felucca. “It was dead calm, and she was out of 
that Ish ruld enjoy ili these delicacies in solitary blessedness ?”’ | gunshot, close in with the land, The Fire brand imme diate ly sent the 
} Why, L intend to breakfast with you, if my society be not disagree- | cutter on board, fully armed, with instructions tome to man the launch, 
able.” and arm her with the boat-gun, and then to send both boats to overhaul 
‘‘Disagreeable? Not in the least, quite the contrary. That black! the felucca. I did so, standing in as quickly as the light air would take 
grouperlooks remarkably beautiful. Another piece of yam if you please. | me, to support them; the felucea all this while sweeping in shore as fast 
—Shall I fill you acup of coffee, Obed? For my own part, I ilways/as she could pull. But the boats were too nimble for her, and our 
stow the ground tier of my cargo dry, and then take a topdressing. | launch had already saluted her twice from the six-pounder in the bow, 
| Write this down as an approved axiom with all thorough breakfast-' when the sea-breeze came thundering down in a white squall, that reef- 
eaters. Why, man, you are off your feed; what are you turning up’ ed our gaff topsail in a trice, and blew away a whole lot of light sails, 
your ear for, in that incomprehensible fashion, like a duck in thunder ?| like so many paper-kites. When it cleared ‘AW ay, the devila felucca, 
A little of the claret—thank you. The very best butter I have ever | boat, or any thing else, was to be seen. Capsized they could not have 
eaten out of Ireland—now, some of that Avocado pear—and as for bis- | been, forall three, were not likely to have gone that w ay ; and as to any 
cuit, Leman never came upto it. I say, man,—hillo, where are you’—/ creek they could have run into, why we could see none. That they 
ronse ye out of your brown study, man,” had puile d in shore, however, was our conclusion ; but here have we 
‘Did you hear that, Mr. Cringle?” | been the whole morning, firing signal guns every five minutes without 
“Hear what !—I heard nothing,” rejoined I; “ but hand me over that | success.” 7 : 


" . nan La “Did you hear no firing after the squall?” said I. 
hing along with it; thatguana. Ihada dislike to eatinga lizard at first,| Why, some of my people thought they did, but it was that bollow, 


said a man’s Voice, in the same | but I have got over it somehow ;—and a thin slice of bam, a small taste | tremulous, reverbe rating kind of sound, that it might have been thunder, 
‘you will waken de dronken sentry dere, when 
we shall all be putiniron. Hush, he will know my voice more better.”’ 


of the unclean beast, Obed—peach-fed, I'll warrant.” 


land the breeze blew too strong to have allowed us to bear musketry 
| 








| ‘There was ajpause. The report of a great gun came booming along, | a mile and ahalf to windward of them. I did think I saw some smoke 
. | reverberated from side to side of the lagoon, the echoes growing shorter | rise, and blow off now and thea, but” — 
qa and sh iter, an 1 weaker and we aker, until they growled the mselves | “ me no buts, Master Richard Gasket; Peter Mangrove bere, as 
asleep in a ho'l “ rum le like distaut thande r. i well iyself, saw your people pursue the felucca into the lion’s den, 
Ha, Dick Gasket for a thousand! Old Blowhard has stuck in| and I fear they have been crushed in his jaws.” I briefly related whas 
| your skirts, Master Obed—but Lord he Ip us, man! let us finish our break we had seen—Gasket was in great distress. 
| fast; he won't be here this half hour ~ | They must have been taken, Mr. Cringle. The fools, to allow them- 
' Lexpe ete dto see mine h at's forehead lowering like a thunder cloud | selves to be trepanned in this way! we must stand out and speak the 
oO : , . as fh me amemstes hie & detains . | snete 
i more an y than [thought bad been in the nature of the beast I could not help smiling at the grandeur of Dick's emphasis oh the 


as he replied,— 


ill, when twentyhands, one third of them boys, and the others landsmen 
scrambled up from below, and began to pull and haul inno ve ry seaman- 


“ Why, Lieutenant, the felucea put to sea last night, to keep a bright 
g 














* Stop.” said the female, ‘ stop; woman head good for something. [| '0OK-out at the m ath vf our cove here. I suppose that is him over- | like fashion. He noticed it ‘Ah, Tom, I know what you are grin- 
know who he shall hear.—HHere, good dog, sing psalm,” and thereupon a | "8U!ing some vessel.” : ning at, but I fear it has been no laughing matter to my poor boats’ crew 
long loud melancholy how! rose wailing through the night air } It may be so;—hush! there's another gan— Two | aa my best hands gone, God help me!” ‘ 

“Tf that be not my dear old dog Sueezer, it is adeuced good imitation Obed cha 1 untenance at the double report Presently being under the Firebrand’s lee quaricr, we lowered down 
of him,” thought I “Tsay, Obed, the felucca did not carry more than one gun when I saw | the boat i¢ went on board, where, for the first time, the extreme ludi- 

The woman again spoke—“ Yow! leetle piece more, good dog,” and | °° ind : is had no time to load and fire again.” ‘rousness of my appearance and following flashed on me. There we 
the howl was repeated Hy 1 not answer a word, but continued, with a piece of guana on| were all ina banch. the dog, Mr. and Mrs. Mangrove, and Thomas 

I was now certain. By this time [bad risen, and stood at the open the end fork in one hand and a cup of coffee in the other, as Cringle. cent., such in appearance as I shall shortly describe them. 
window; but it was to dark to see any thing distinetly below. Teould | bad been touched by the wand of a magician, Presently we ard on Old Richard Gasket, Feq., first clembered up the side, and made his 
barely distinguish two lark figures, and what I concluded was the d g ortw $- ts juickly thickening intoa rattle of musketry. H w tothe Hon. Captain N who was st nding near the gangway, 
sitting on end between them j tor y we & tr ked up his hat, and trundled down stairs, as j n the snow-white deck, where every thing wasin the most apple-pie or- 

“Who are you? what do you want with me ?’ | the ae ae BICHON Bit Pedro que hay,.”’ I could hear bim say t lor Mimself. both in mind ar «t polished concern in 

“Speak softly, massa, speak soitly; or t sentry may hear us, for all | * He one , , 0 ppeared to have arrived in great haste tthe chin. amidst a croup ¢ wh le crew, with the ez- 
de rum J give bim gupes' SS ce ' tion of the anfortunate absentees in the cutter, were scrambling to 

Here the dog recognised me, and nearly spoiled sport altogether: ir j y eine alle 4, answered Pedro: “ pers r dos Lan- | cet a good view of us 7 7 - “ - 
deed it might have cost us our lives, for be began (o bark and frisk about, | ©!" © aes oe G | Captain N immediately on being informed how matters stood, 

. ; Abor | é \bordo todo el mund rma arma, aqui vienen | with seamanlike pr t letert to lichten the Gleam. and send 

* Fum—tiog, los Engleses, arma, arma. | ber in with the boats, for the purpose of destroying the haunt of the pi- 
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rates, and recovering the men, if they were still alive; but betore any | 
thing could be done, it came on to blow, and for a week we had grea | 
difficulty in maintaining our position off the coast against the strength of | 
the gale and lee current. {t was on the Sunday morning after I hed | 
escaped that it moderated sufficiently for our purpose, when both ves 
sels stood close in, and Peter and I were sent to reconnoitre the en- | 
trance ofthe portinthe gig. Having sounded and taken the bearings of 
the land, we returned on board, when the Gleam’s provisions were | 
taken out and her water started. The ballast was then shifted, so as to | 
bring her by the head, that she night thus draw less water by being on 
an even keel, all sharp vessels of her class requiring much deeper water 
aft than forward; the corvette’s launch, with a 12 pound carronade fit- 
ted, was then manned and armed with thirty seamen and marines, under 
the command of the second lieutenant; the jolly boat, and the two | 
quarter boats, each with twelve men, followed in a string. under the | 
third lieutenant, the master, and the senior midshipman; thirty picked 
hands were added to the schoonet’s crew, and I was desired to take the | 
gig, with six smart hands and Peter Mangrove, and to accompuny the 
whole as pilot; but to pull out of danger so soon as the action commen- 
ced, so as to be ready to help any disabled boat, or to carry orders from 
the commanding officer. At nine in the morning, we gave three cheers, 
and leaving the corvette, with barely forty hands on boart, the Gleam 
made sail towards the harbour’s mouth, with the boatsin tow; but when 
we got within musket-shot of the entrance, the breeze failed us, when | 
the order of sailing was reversed, the boats now taking the schooner in 
tow, preceded by your humble servant in the gig. We dashed safely 
through the small canal of blue water, which divided the surf at the har- 
bour’s mouth, having hit it to a nicety: but when about a pistol shot 
from the entrance, the channel! narrowed tu a muddy creek, not more 
than twenty yards wide, with bigh trees, and thick underwood close to 
the weter’s edge. All was silent, the sun shone down upon us like the 
concentrated rays of a burning-glass, and there was no breeze to dissi- 
pate the heavy dank mist that hovered over the surface of the unwhole- 
some canal, nor was there any appearance of a living thing, save and ex- 
cept a few startled water-fow!, aud some guanoes on the trees, and now 
and then an alligator like a black log of charred wood, would roll off a 
slimy bank of brown mud, with a splash into the water. We rowed on, 
the schooner every now and then taking the ground, but she was always 
quickly warped off again by a kedge; at length, after we had in all pro- 
ceeded it might be about a mile from the beach, we came to a boom of 
strong timber clamped with iron, stretching acrossthe creek. We were 
not unprepared for this; one of two old 32-pound carronades, which, in 
anticipation of some obstruction of the sort, had been got on deck from 
amongst the Gleam’s ballast, and properly slung, was now made fast to 
the middle timber of the boom, and let go, when the weight of it sunk 
it to the bottom, and we passed on. We pulled on for about half a mile 
further, when I noticed, high up on a sunny cliff, that shot boldly out in- 
to the clear blue heavens, a small red flag suddenly run up to the top of 
a tall, seathed, branchless palin tree, where it flared for a moment in 
the breeze like the flame of atorch, and then as suddenly disappeared. 
*‘ Come, they are on the look-out for us see.” The hills continued to 
close on us as we advanced, and that so precipitously that we might 
have been crushed to pieces had haif a dozen active fellows, without any 
risk to themselves, for the trees would have screened them, simply 
loosened some of the fragments of rock thet impended over ns, so threat- 
eningly, it seemed, as ifa little finger could have sent them bounding and 
thundering down the mountain side; but this either was not the game | 
of the people we were in search of, or Obed’s spirit and energy had been 
crushed out of him by the heart-depressing belief that bis hours were 
numbered, for no active obstruction wes offered. We now suddenly 
rounded an abrupt corner of the creek, and there we were full in front 
of the schooners, who, with the felucca ia advance, were lying in line of 
battle, with springs on their cables. The horrible black pennant was, in 
the present instance, nowhere to be seen; indeed, why such an impolitic 
step as ever to have shown it at all was taken in the first a(tack, | never 
could understand, for the force was too small to have created any seri- 
ous fear of being captured, (unles indeed it had been taken for an ad- 
vanced guard, supported by a stronger,) while it must have appeared 
et oo to Obediah, that the loss of the two boats would in all likelihood 
ead to a more powerful attempt, when, if it were successful, the dam- 
ning fact of having fought under such an infernal emblem must have in- 
sured a pirate’s death on the gibbet to every soul who was taken, unless 
he had intended to have murdered all the witnesses of it. But since 
proofin my person and the pilot's existed, now, if ever, was the time for 
mortal resistance, and to have hoisted it, for they knew that they all 
fought with halters about their necks. They had all the Spanish flag 
flying except the Wave, which showed American colours, and the feluc- 
ca, which had a white flag hoisted, from which last, whenever our gig 
appeared, a canoe shoved off, and pulled towards us. The officer, it | 
such he might be called, also carried a white flagin his hand. He was a 
daring-looking fellow, and dashed up alongside of me. The incompre- 
hensible folly of trying at this time of day to cloak the real character of 
the vessels, puzzled me, and does so to this hour. Ihave never gota 
clew to it, unless it was that Obed's strong mind had given way before 
his superstitious fears, and others had now assumed the right of both 
judging and acting for him in this his closing scene. He at once recog- 
nized me, but seemed neither suprised nor disconcerted at seeing me, or 
the strength of the force which accompanied me. He asked me in Spa 
nish if I commanded it; [told him I did not, that the captain of the 
schooner was the senior officer. ‘“ Then will you be good enough, Mr 
Cringle, to go on board with me, to interpret for me?”—“ Certainly.” 
In half a minute we were both on the Gleam’s deck, the crews of the 
boats that had her in tow lying on their oars. ‘‘ You are the commander 
of this force ?”’ said the Spaniard. ‘‘I am,” said old Gasket, who had 
rigged aimse!lf out in full puff after the manner of the ancients, as if he 
had been going to church, instead of to fight; “and who the hell are 
you?” “T command one of these Spanish schooners, sir, which your 


boats so unwarrantably attacked a week ago, although you are at peace 
with Spain. But even had they been enemies, they were in a [rie 
port, which should have protected them.”—“ All very good oysters,” 
quoth old Dick; “ and pray was it an honest trick of you, or your friend, 
to cabbage my yourg friend, Lieutenant Cringle there, as if you had 
been slavers kidnapping the Bungoes in the Bight of Biafra, and then to 
fire on and murder my people when sent in fo claim bim.”—* As to car- 
rying off that young g sntleman, it was no affuir of ours: he was brought 
away by the master of that American schooner; but so far as regards fi 
ring on your people, I believe they fired first. But they are not murder 
ed; on the contrary, they have been well used, and are now on board 
thatfelucea. Iam come to surrender the whole fifteen to you.”—* The 
whole fifteen! and what hay yon made of the other taelre 7°’ —*‘ Gasta- 
dos,” ‘Said the fellow, with all the sangfroid in the world, gastados, («pent 
or expended) by their own folly.” , 

“Oh, they are ezpended, are they? then give us the fifieen ""—* Cer- 
tainly, but you will in this case withdraw you force, of course 1” — W r 
shall see about that,—go and send us the men.” He jumped dowa into 
the canoe. and shoved off; —whenever he reached the felucea, he strack 
the white flag, and hoisted the Spanish in its 
spring, he brought her to cover the largest s 
we could not fire a shot at ber without going 
could see all the men leave thi $8 
board one of the other craft 
dashed at the felucca in the gig 





tead, and by hauling on a 
1ooner so effectual 5 
hrough the felucca. 
in ty canoes, and go on 
$ now no time to be lost, sol 
ke open the hatches, w! 








found the captured seamen ar lant leader, Lieutenant ina 
sorry plight, expecting nothing own up, or in t death by 
¢ ) . . © ‘ ] ¥ 
shot orthe knife. We release: d sending tothe Gleam t mw 
tetar 1 small ar led t} ! Ly Mr. Gasket's or 
munition and small arms, | { e felucca, by 43 asket 
ders, to the attack, the corvette’s inunch supporting us; while the 
. - . } . ’ 
schooner with the other craft were scraping up as fast as they couk 
We made straight for the largest schooner, which with he ynsorts now 
Y , 4 ae st 
opened a beavy fire of grape and musketry, which we retus ed 1 in 
terest. [can tcli little of what took place till I found myself on the | 
rate’s quarterdeck, after a desperate tussle, and having drive e crew 
overboard, with dead and woanded men thickly strewn about, and our 
fellows busy firing at their surviving antagonists, as they were trying to 


gain the shore by swimming 
Afihough the schooner we carried was the Commodore, and con 


manded hy Obedial: in person, yet the pirates, thet is, the Spanish part 


' 


of them, by no means showed the fight I expected. While we were af 


proaching, no fire mould be hotter and their yells and cheers were ire. 
mendows; but the instant we laid her along side with the felucca : 
swept her decks \cith a discharge of grape from the carronade, ur Jer ¢ 

ver of which we Loarded on the quarter, while the leanch’s people scram 





= = 


bled up at the bows, their hearts failed them, a regular panic overtook | and Emia; Odin has poured in the breath of life, Neenerus reason, and 


them, and they jumped overboard, without waiting fora tasic either of 
cutlass or boarding-prke. The captain himseli, however, with about ten 
Americans, stood at bay rowad the long gun which, notwithstanding 
their great inferiority in point of numbers to our party, they mantully 
fired thiee several times at us, after we had carried her aft; bot we were | 
sO close that the grape came past us like a round shot, and only killed 
one hand at each discharge,—whereas at thicty yards farther off 1 might 


, have made a pretty “tableau” of the whule party, by baving bed room 


to spread. I hailed Obed twice to surrender, as our people, staggered by 
the extreme hardihood of the small geoup, hung back for an instant; but 
he either did not hear me, or would not, for the only reply he seemed 
inclined to make was by slewing round the gun so as to bring me on with 
it, and the next moment # general rush was made, when the whole par 


ty was cut down, with three exceptions, one of whom was Obed himself, 
Who getting on the gun, made a lesperate bound over the mec eacs 
ud jumped overboard. He struck out ga lantly, the shot patter rand 


iim like the first of a thunder shower, but he dived apparently unhurt, 
and T lost sight of him. 

Che other vessels having also been carried, the firing was all on our 
side by this time, and I. along with the other officers, was exerting myself 
to stop the butchery. ‘“ Cease firing, men; for shame, you see they no 
longer resist.”—And my voice was obeyed by all except the fifleen we 
had released, who were absolutely mad with fury—pertect fiends; such 
uncontrollable fierceness [had never witnessed,-—indeed, I had nearly 
cut one of them down before I could make them knock off firing 
‘Don't fire, sir,’ cried Itoone. “ Ay, ay, sir; but that scoundrel made 
me wash his shirts,’ and he let drive at a poor devil, who was squatting | 
and swimming away towards the shore, and shot him through the head 
“By heavens! I willrun you through, if you fire at that man!” shouted 
Ito another, a marine, who was taking aim at no less a personage than 
friend Obed, who bad risen to breathe, and was swimming atter the 
others, but the rery last man of all. ‘“ No, by G—? he made me wash his 
trousers, sir.” He fired—the pirate stretched out his arms, turned slowly 
on his back, with his face towards me. I thought he gave me a sort of 
“Et ta Brute” look, but I dare say it was fancy—bhis feet began to sink, 
and he gradually disappeared,—a few bubbles of froth and blood marking 
the spot where he went down. He had been shot dead. I will not at 
tempt to describe my feelings at this moment,—they burned themselves 
in on my heart at the time, and the impression is indelible. Whether | 
had or had not acted, in one sense, unjustly, by thrusting myself 
so conspicuously forward in the attempt to capture him after what had 
passed between us, forced itself upon wy judgment. L bad certainty 
promised that I would, in no way that Leould help, be instrumental in 
his destruction or seizure, provided he landed me at St. Jago, or put me 
on board a friendly vessel. He did neither, so his part of the compact 
might be considered broken; but then it was out of his power to have 
fulfilled it; besides, he not only threatened my life subsequently, but ac 
tually wounded me; still, however, on great. provocation, But what 
“is writ, is writ.” He has gone to his account, pirate as be was, mur- 
derer if you will; yet I had, and still have, a tear for his memory,—and 
many atime have I prayed on my bare knees that his blge agonized dy- 
ing look might be erased from my memory ;—but this can never be. | 
W hat he had been I never learned; but it is my deliberate opinion, that 
with a clear stage and opportunity, he would have forced himself out 
from the surface of society for good or for evil. The unfortunates who 
survived him but to expiate their crimes on the gibbet at Port Royal, 
said he had joined them from a New York privateer, but they knew no- 
thing farther of him beyond the fact, that by his skill and desperate cou- 
rage, within a month he had by common acclaim been elected captain 
of the whole band. There was a story current on board the corvette, of 
asmall trading craft, with a person answering his description, having 
been captured in the Chesapeake, by one of the squadron, and sent to 
Halifax for adjudication; the master, as in most cases of the kind, being 
left on board, which from that hour had never been heard of, neither ves 
sel, nor prize, crew nor captain, until two Americans were taken out of | 
a slaver off the Cape de Verds, by the Firebrand, about a year after 
wards, after a most brave and determined attempt to escape, both of 
whom were however allowed to enter, but subsequently deserted off 
Sandy Hook by swimming ashore, in consequence of a pressed hand 
hinting that Obed had been the master of the vessel above mentioned 


All resistance having ceased, the few of the pirates who escaped hav- | 


ing scampered into the woods, where it would have been vain to follow 
them, we secured our prisoners, and at the close of a bloody day, for fa- 
tal had it been to friend and foe, the prizes were got under weigh, and 
before nightfall we were all at sea, sailing ina fleet under convoy of the 
corvette and Gleam. 


—>—— 
CHATEAUBRIAND.—NO. IL. 
GENIE DE CHRISTIANISME. 
From Blackwood's Magazine.—[{ Concluded | 
The extreme unction of the Catholic Church is described in these 
touching words: 

Come and behold the most moving spectacle which the world can 
exhibit—the death of the Faithful. The dying Christian is no longer» 
man of this world; he belongs no farther to his country ; all bis relations 
with society have ceased. For him the calculations of time are closed, 
and the great era of eternity has commenced. A priest seated beside 
his bed pours the consolation of religion into his dying ear; the holy 
minister converses with the expiring penitent on the immortality of the 
soul; and that sublime scene which antiquity presented but once in the 
death of the greatest of her philosophers, is renewed every day at the 
couch where the humblest of the Christians expires. 


I 
* Atlength the supreme moment arrives: one sacrament has opened 


the gates of the world, another is about to close them: religion rocked 
the cradie of existence: its sweet strains and its maternal hand will lull 
it to sleep in the irms of death It prepares the baptism of AY cond ex 


istence ; but itis no longer with water but oil, the emblem of celestial 








incor upti yn The tiberating sacrament ciesolves, one by one, the 
cords which attach the faithful to this world: his soul, half escaped 
from its earth!y prison, is almost visible to the senses, in the smile which 
plays around his lips. Already be hears the music of the seraphims; al 
ready be longs to fly to those regions, where hope divine, daughter of 
virtue and deat), beckons him to approach. At length the angel of pent 





descending from the heavens, touches with Id t 


YT ’ enscep e his weark | 





eyelids, and closes them in delicio repose fo th light He dies: d 
so sweet has been his departure, that no one has neard his last sigh 
and his friends, long after he is no more, preserve silence round his 


couch, still thinking that he slept ; so like the sleep of infancy isthe death 
of the Jrist "7 
It is against pride, as every one knows, that the « 


ief efforts of the 
Catholic Church have always been directed, because they consider ita 
Joubted. to the extent at least'that they carry it; bul there can be but 


one opinion as to the eloquence « f the epology which Chateaubriand 





the source of all other crime. Whether this isa just vic w may! well | 


Loedur blood and beauty 

“In these various traditions, we find ourselves placed between the 
storiesaf children and the abstractions of philosophers; if we were ob- 
liged to chooge, it were better to take the first 

* But to discover the original of the picture in the midst of so many 
copies, we must recur to that whieh, by its unity and the perfection of 
its parts, unfolds the genius of a master. itisthat which we find in 
Genesis, the original of all those pictures which we see reproduced in so 
many different traditions. Whatean be at once more natural and more 
magoificent,—more easy to conceive, and more in unison with human 
reason, than the Creator descending amidst the night of ages to create 
licht by a word? In an instant, the sun is seen suspended inthe heavens, 
in the midst of an immense azure vault; with invisible bouds he enve- 
lopes the planets, and whirls them round his buroing axle; the sea and 
the forests appear on the globe, and their earliest voices arise to an- 
nounce to the upiverse that great marriece, of which God is the priest, 
the earth the nuptial couch, and the human race the posterity 

On the apppearaace of age on the globe, and its first aspect when 
fresh from the bands of the Creator, the author presents an bypothesis 
more in unison with the imagination of a poetthan the observation of a 
philosopher, on the gradual formation of all objects destined fora long 


endurance. He supposes every thing was al once created as we now 


see it 
‘It is probable that the Author of nature planted at once aged forests 
and their youthful progeny; that animals arose at the same time, some 
tull of years, others buoyant with (he vigour and adorned with the grace 
of youth. The ovks, while they pierced with their roots the fraitful 
earth, without doubt bore at once the old vests of rooks, and the young 
progeny of doves. At once grew acl yaaliss nda buttertl y ; the insect 
bounded on the grass, suspended its golden egg in the forests, or trembled 
in the undulations of the air. The bee, which had not yet lived a morn- 
ing, already eounted the generations of flowers by its ambrosia—the 
sheep was not without its lamb, the doe without its fawns. The thickets 
already contained the wightingales, astonished atthe melody of their 
first airs, as they poured forth the new-bora effusion of their infant 

lov es 
Ilad the world not arisen atonce young and old, the grand, the se- 
rious, the impressive, would have disappeared from nature; for all these 
sentiments depend for their very essence on ancient things. The mar- 
velsof existence would have been unknown. The ruined rock would 
not have bung over the abyss beneath ; the woods would not bave ex- 
hibited the splendid variety of tranks bending under the weight of years, 


of trees hanging over the bed of streams. The inspired thoughts, the 


venerated sounds, the magic voices, the sacred horror of the forests, 
would have vanished with the vaults which serve for their retreats; and 
the solitudes of earth and heaven would have remained naked and dis- 
enchanted in losing the columns of oaks which united them. On the 
first day when the ocean dashed against the shore, he bathed, be assured, 
sands bearing all the marks of the action of his waves for ages; cliffs 
strewed with the eggs of innumerable sea-(ow!, and ragged capes which 
sustained against the waters the crumbling shores of the earth. 

‘Without that primeval age, there would have been neither pomp nor 
majesty in the work of the Most High; and, eontrary to all our con- 
ceptions, nature in the innocence of man would have been lees beautiful 
than itis now in the days of his corruption. An insipid ehildhe od of 
plants, of animals, of elements, would have covered the earth, without 
the poetical feelings which now constitute its principaleharm. But God 
was not so feeble a designer of the grove of Eden asthe incredulous 
would lead us to believe. Man, the sovereign of nature, was born at thir- 
ty years of age, in order that his powers should correspond with the full- 
grown magnificence of his new empire,—while his consort, doubtless, 
had already passed her sixteenth spring, though yet in the slumber of 
nonentity, that she might bein harmony with the flowers, the birds, 
the innocence, the love, the beauty of the youthful part of the universe, 

In the rhythm of prose these are the colours of poetry : but still this 
was not to all appearance the order of creation; and here, as in many 
ther instances, it will be found that the deduction of experience present 
some conclusions more sublime than the most fervid imagination has 
been able to conceive. Every,thing announces that the great works of 

| nature are carried on by slow and insensible gradations; continents, the 
abode of millions, are formed by the conflupnce of innumerable rills; 
vegetation, commencing with the lichen and the moss, rises at length 
into the riches and magnificence of the forest. Patieot analysis, philoso- 
phical discovery, have now taught us that it was by the same slow pro- 
gress that the great work of creation was accomplished. The fossil re- 
| mains of antediluvian ages have laid open the primeval works of nature; 
the long period which ¢ lapsed before the creation of man, the vegeta- 
| bles which then covered the earth, the animals which sported amidst its 
watery wastes, the life which first sncceeded to chaos, all stand revealed, 
| To the astonishment of mankind, the order of creation, unt. \ded in Gene- 





sis, is proved by the contents of the earth beneath very part of ite sur- 
face to be precisely that which has actually been followed; the days of 
the Creator's workmanship turn out to be the days of the Most High, 
not of his ancreate d subjects, and to corre oF | ond to ages of our epheme- 
ral existence; and the great sabbath of the earth took place, not, aswe 
imagined, when the sixth eun had set after the first morning had beamed, 
but wren the sixth period had expired, devoted by Omnipotence to the 
mighty undertaking. God then rested from his lobours, because the 
great changes of matter, and the successive production and annihilation 
of different kinds of animated existence, ceased; creation gssumed a 
settled form, and laws came into operation destined for inde finite endu- 
jrance. Chateaubriand said truly, that to man, when be fiest opened his 
eyes on paradise, nalure app ared with all the majesty of ageas wellas 


. 


all the freshness of yooth; bat it was not in a week, but during a series of 


ages, that the magnifcent spectacle had been nesembled: end for the un- 
| dying delight of his progeny, in all futere yeurs, the powers of natore for 
countle s time had been alreated exerted 


The fifth b kot the Génie de Ciriatianiame treats ot the proofs of the 
existence of God, derived from the wonders of material titure—in other 
words, of the splendid subject of natural theology On duch a subject, 

| the observations of a mind so stored with knowledge, and gifted with 


| such powers of eloquence, may be expected to be something of extraor- 


| dinary excellence. Though the part of hw work, sec ordingly, which 
treats of this cublect, is necessarily circumscribed, from the multitude of 
ythere with which it is overwhelmed, it is of surpassing hewuty, and su- 


perior in point o description to any thing which has been produc ed on 
| the same subject by the genius of Britain 
“There is aGiod! The herbs of the valley. the cedars of the mountain, 
| bless him—ihe inseet sports in his beams—the elephant salutes him with 
the rising orb of day—the bird sings bim in the folisge—the thander pro- 
claim him in the heavens—the ocean declares his immensity—men alone 
has anid ‘Lhere is no God!’ 
“Unite in thought, at the same instant the most beantifal objectsin 
nature; suppose that you see at once all the hours of the day, end all the 
casons of the year; a morning of spring and a morning of autumn; @ 





\s 
makes for this selection | night bespangled with stars, and a night covered with clouds; meadows 
In the virtues preferred by Christianity, we perceive the same know- | enamelled with flowers, forests hoary with enow; fields gilded by the 
ledce of human nature. Before the coming of Christ, the soul of man | tints of autumn; then alone you will have a just conception of the ani- 
was a chaos: but no soover was the v 1 heard. than all the elements! verse. While you ere gazing on that sun whic h ie plunging under the 
, , . . | ’ * a a 
arranzed themselves in the moral we ns at the same divine inspira-| vault of the west, another observer admires him emerging from the gilded 
tion they had ‘produced the marvels of 1 creatio The virtue gutesof the east. By what inconceivable magic does that aged star, 
ascended ke p e fires into the beaven me | I nt t at-| which ia sinking fatigued and burning in the shodes of the evening — 
a i , fant fresh an " ' wy dew ¢ 
tracted the re ds by their re plendent ligh ‘ more mé 1, | appear at we » oe BF wes ne homid with the rosy cew # the 
ant ' me neverthel thete t P t he concealed oraing? At every instant of the day the glorious orb is at once rising 
hac ren , . : , , ’ . 
From that 1 F , ' balance P thet n the | — lencdent at noonday, and setting in the west; or rather our senses 
nome f ‘ ' j tee : : 
ray nd vy weak: f exist ‘ Pe adi 1 j ‘ ads | dece ‘ : ere is, properly speaking no enst. or south, or west, 
: : ' e nr - . od 
edits a which Is § ‘re: * Seka ‘ eave nt! " { Every thing reduces Weelf to one single point from 
. ; wiles “ j 
4 ge i Ys A "ite n ' ace ¢ I Day sencs forth at once a triple light in one ingle 
' : 8 7 y 
ea. " ; Y , ly religion « ile hae | se Ibe bright splendour is perhaps that which nature cen pre- 
t clot lis cl +} la hes ifs eve \ tand b ci sent thats m beautiinul for while it cives usan idea of the perpetual 
; edin L ) : » 
sonee tint one of the chief virtues of the faithfu! | magnificence and resistless power of God, it exhibits, at the seme time, 
f } nes Ol p vir . , +.” 9 
On the tendency of all the fables concerning creation to remount to | a shining image o1 the glorious Tr mity 
pe ceneral end eternal tret! ur author presents the following reflec The instincts of animals, and their adaptatic nto the wants of their ex- 
ne we al « ' rth } j , ing refi } 
Pr tae istence, have long furnwehed one of the most interesting subjects of sts 
After this exposition of the dreams of ph losophy it may seem use-| dy to the naturan t, and of meditation to the devout of observer of « 
‘ snen| fthe fancy fthe noet Who dos not k ~» Deuce mn | trots Chateaubriand as painted with bua ual descriplive powr 
« »s AK an nt > ’ . . : 
ar het ; ‘ f+ st familiar of thes amples— 
: Pyrrha the are ail gold at f j = @ Whe r umere e trad ne f ne } r hese eLamy os var ; 
are scattered throu e earth! In India, an elephant s What ingenious springs move e feet of a Dire 
anin P } heoueht forth the marvels exis’ ence Canad contraction of maseles dependent on his will that he m 
G t § t is the father le Vv d; in Greenland, man has) & sf ane his foot is constructed in such 4 ¥ r 
1erced from an egg; in fine, Scandinavia bas beheld the birth of Aska, , pressed int entre, the toes close of their own accord 
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which supports it. It results from this mechanism, that the talons of the | 
bird close more or less firmly upon the object on whieh it has alighted, 
in proportion to the agitation, more or less violent, whieb it has received. | 
Thus, when we see at the approach of night during winter, the crows 
rched on the seathed summit of an aged oak, we suppose that, wateh- 
Pi and aitentive, they maintain their place with pain during the rocking 
of the winds; and yet, heediess of danger, and mocking the tempest, 
the winds only bring them profounder slumber ;—the blasts of the north 
attach them more firmly to the branch, from whence we every instant 
expect to see them precipitated ; and like the old seaman, whose ham- 
mock is suspended to the roof of his vessel, the more he is tossed by the 
winds, the more profound is his repose.” ; 

“ Amidst the different instincts which the sovereign of the universe 
has implanted in natare, one of the most wonderful is that which every 
year brings the fish of the pole to our temperate region They come, 
without one mistaking their way, through the solitude of the ocean, to 
reach, on @ fixed day, the stream where their hymen is to be celebrated 
The spring prepares on our shores their nuptial pomp; it covers the wil- 
lows with verdure, it spreads beds of moss in the waves to serve for cur- 
tains for its,erystal couches. Hardly are these preparations completed 
when the enamelled legions appear; the animated navigators enliven 
our coasts; some spring aloft from the surface of the waters, others ba- 
lance themselves on the waves, or diverge from a common centre like 
innumerable flashes of gold; these dart obliquely their shining bodies 
athwart the azure fluid, while they sleep in the rays of the sun when it pe- 
netrates beneath the dancing surface of the waves. All, sporting in the 
joys of existence, meander, return, wheel about, dash across, form in 
squadron, separate and reunite; and the inhabitant of the seas, inspired 
by a breath of existance, pursues with bounding movements its mate, by 
the line of fire which is reflected from her in the stream.” ’ 

Chateaubriand’s mind is full not only of the images but the sounds 
which attest the reign of animated nature. Equall » familiar with those 
of the desert and of the cultivated plain, be has had his mind alike open 
in both to the impressions which arise to a pious observer from their con- | 
templation. 

“There is a law in nature relative to the cries of animals, which has | 
not been sufficiently observed, and deserves to be so. The different 
sounds of the inhabitants of the desert are calculated according to the 
grandeur or the sweetness of the scene where they arise, and the hour 
of the day when they are heard. The roaring of the lion, loud, rough, 
and tremendous, is in anison with the desert scenes in which it is heard; 
while the lowing of the oxen diffuses a pleasing calm through our val- 
leys. The goat has something trembling and savage in its cry, like the 
rovks and ravines from which i. loves to suspend itself. The war-horse 
imitates the note of the trampet that animates him to the charge, and, 
as if he felt that he was not made for degrading employments, he is si 
lent under the spur of the labourer, and neighs under the rein of the 
warrior. The night, by turns, charming or sombre, is enlivened by the 
nightingale or saddened by the owl—the one sings for the zephyrs, the 
groves, the moon, the soul of lovers—the other for the winds, the forests, 
the darkness, andthe dead. Finally, all the animals which live on others 
have a peculiar ery by which they may be distinguished by the creatures 
which are destined to be their prey.” 

The making of birds’ nests is one of the most common objects of ob- 
servation. Listen to the reflections of genius and poetry on this beauti- 
ful subject 

“The admirable wisdom of Providence is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the nests of birds. It is impossible to contemplate, without 
emotion, the Divine goodness which thus gives industry to the weak, 
and foresight to the thoughtless 

‘No sooner have the trees putforth their leaves, than a thousand little 
workmen commence their labours. Some bring long pieces of straw 
into the hole of an old wall; others affix their edifice to the windows of 
a church; these steal a bair from the mane of a horse; those bear away, 
with wings trembling beneath its weight, the fragment of wool which a 
lamb has left entangled in the briars, A thousand palaces at once arise, 
and every palace isa nest; within every nestis soon to be seen a charm- 
ing metamorphosis; first, a beautiful egg, then a little one covered with 
down, The little nesting soon feels his wings begin to grow; his mo- 
ther teaches him to raise himself on his bed of repose. Soon he takes 
courage to approach the edge of the nest, aad casts a first look on the 
works of nature. ‘Terrified and enchanted at the sight, he precipitates 
himself amidst his brothers and sisters, who have never as yet seen that 


spectacle; but recalled a second time from his couch, the young king of | 


the air, who still has the crown of infancy on his head, ventures to con- 
template the vast heavens, the waving summit of the pine-trees, and the 
vast labyrinth of foliage which lies beneath his feet. And, at the mo- 
mentthat the forests are rejo'cing at the sight of their new inmate, an 
aged bird, who feels himself abandoned by his wings, quietly rests be- 
side a stream; there, resigned and solitary, he tranquilly awaits death, 


on the banks of the same river where be sung his first loves, and whose | 


trees still bear his nest and his melodious offspring.” 


The subject of the migration of the feathered tribes, furnishes this at- 
tentive observer of nature with many beautiful images. 
only for the following extract: 

“In the first ages of the world, it was by the flowering of plants, the 
fall of the leaves, the departure and the arrival of birds, that the labour- 
ersand the shepherds regulated their labours. Thence has sprung the 
art of divination among certain people: they imagined that the birds 
which were sure to precede certain changes of the season or atmosphere, 
could not but be inspired by the deity. The ancient naturalists, and the 
poets, to whom we are indebted for afew remains of simplicity which 
still linger amongst us, shew us how marvellous was that manner of 
counting by the changes of nature, and what a charm it spread over the 
whole of existence. God is a profound secret Man, created in his 
image, is equally incomprehensible. 
mony to see the periods of his existence regulated by measures of time 
as harmonious as himself 

*‘ Beneath the tents of Jacob or of Boaz, the arrival of a bird put 
every thing in movement; the Patriarch made the circuit of the camp at 


Ze Avion. — 


between the stars and the ocean, I had infinity above my head, and im- ! arms. What has it done to give so much joy to that old maa, to that 
mensity beneath my feet. ; | man in the prime of life, to that woman? ‘Two or three syllables balf- 
“One evening, when it was a profonod calm, we were sailing through | formed, which no one rightly understands, and instantly three reasona- 
those lovely seas which bathe the coast of Virginia,—all the sails were | bie creatures are transported with delight, from the grandfather, to whom 
furled—I was occupied below, when I beard the bell which called ihe aii that life contains is known, to the young mother, to whom the 
mariners upon deck to prayers—I hastened to join my orisons to those poe of it is as yet unrevealed. Who has put that power into the 
of the rest of the crew. ‘The officers were on the forecastle, with the | word of man? How does it happen that the sound of a human voice 
passengers; the priest, with his prayer-book in his band, stood a little in| subjugates so instantaneously the human heart? What subjugates you 
advance: the sailors were scattered here and there on the deck; we! is something allied to a mystery, which depends on causes more elevated 
were all above, with our faces turned towards the prow of the vessel, | than the interest, how strong soever, which you take in that infant: 
which looked to the west. ' something “ells you that these inarticulate words are the first openings of 
“ The globe of the sun, ready to plange into the waves, appeared be-| an immortal soul.” : . 
tween the ropes of the vessel inthe midst of boundless space. You would | There is a subject on which human genius can hardly dare to touch, 
have imagined, from the balancing of the poop, that the glorious lumi-| the future felicity of the just. Our author thus treats this delicate 
nary changed at every instant its horizon. few light clouds were | subject :— i kb : : rr 
scattered without order in the east, where the moon was slowly ascead-| “The purest of sentimeftits in this world is admiration; but eve 
ing; all the rest of the sky was unclouded. ‘Towards the north, forming earthly admiration is mingled with weakness, either in the object it ad- 
a glorious triangle with the star of day and that of night, a glittering cloud | mires, or in that admiring. Imagine, then, a perfect being, which per- 
arose from the sea, resplendent with the colours of the prism, like a crys- | ceives at once all that is, and has, and will be ; Suppose that soul exempt 
tal pile supporting the vault of heaven. from envy and all the weaknesses of life, incorruptible, oyna 
He is much to be pitied who could have witnessed this scene, with-| unalterable; conceive it contemplating without ceasing the Most High, 
out feeling the beauty of God. Tears involuntarily flowed from my | discovering incessantly new perfections; teeling existence only from the 
eyes, when my companions, taking off their hats, began to sing, in their | renewed sentiment of that admiration; conceive God as the sovereign 



















hoarse strains, the simple hymn of Our Lady of Succour. How touch- 
ing was that prayer of men, who, on a fragile plank, in the midst of the 
ocean, contemplated the sun sitting in the midst of the waves! How that 
simple invocation of the mariners to the mother of woes, went to the 


beauty, the universal principle of love; figure all the attachments of 
earth blending in that abyss of feeling, without ceasing to love the ob- 
jects of affection on this earth; imagine, finally, that the inmate of hea- 
ven has the conviction that this felicity is never to end, and you will 


heart! The consciousness of our littleness in the sight of Infinity—our | have an idea, feeble and imperfect indeed, of the felicity of the just. 
chants prolonged afar over the waves—night approaching with its sable | They are plunged in the abyss of delight, as in an ocean from which they 


We have room | 


It was therefore an ineffable har- | 


wings—a whole crew of a vessel filled with admiration and a holy fear— | cannot emerge: they wish nothing; they have every thing, though de- 


God bending over the abyss, with one hand retaining the sun at the gates 
of the west, with the other raising the moon in the east, and yet lending | 
an attentive ear to the voice of prayer ascending from a speck in the im- | 
mensity—all combined to form an assemblage which cannot be described, | 
and of which the human heart could hardly bear the weight. | 
“The scene at land was not less ravishing. One evening I had lost 
my way in a forest, at a short distance from the falls of Niagara. Soon 
the day expired around me, and [ tasted, in all its solitude, the lovely 
spectacle of a night in the deserts of the New World. 
“ An hour after sunset the moon shewed itself above the branches, on 
the opposite side of the horizon. An embalmed breeze, which the 





siring nothing; an eternal youth, a felicity without end; a glory divine 
is expressed in their countenances; asweet, noble, and majestic joy; it 
is a sublime feeling of truth and virtue which transports them; at every 
instant they experience the same rapture as a mother who regains a be- 
loved child whom she believed lost; and that exquisite joy, too fleeting 
on earth, is there prolonged through the ages of eternity.” 

We intended to have gone through in this paper the whole Genie de 
Christianisme, and we have only concluded the first volume, so prolific 
of beauty are its pages. In succeeding numbers we shall continue our 
commentary on this splendid work. We make no apology for the 
length of the quotations, which have so much extended the limits of this 


Queen of Night seemed to bring with her from the East, preceded her | article; 7 observations would be inexcusable which should abridge 


with its freshening gales. The solitary star ascended by degrees in the 
heavens; sometimes she followed peaceably her azure course, some- 
times she reposed on the groups of clouds, which resembled the cummits 
of lofty mountains covered with snow. These clouds, opening and clo- 
sing their sails, now spread themselves out in transp»rent zones of white 
satin, now dispersed into light bubbles of foam, or formed in the heavens 


bars of white so dazzling and sweet, that you could almost believe you | 


felt their snowy surface. 

The scene on the earth was of equal beauty; the declining day, aud 
the light of the moon, descended into the intervals of the trees, and 
spread a faint gleam even in the profoundest part of the darkness. The 
river which flowed at my feet, alternately lost itself in the woods, and 
reappeared brilliant with the constellations of night which reposed on its 
bosom. In asavanna on the other side of the river, the moonbeams 
slept without movement on the verdant turf. A few birches, agitated 
by the breeze, and dispersed here and there, formed isles of floating sha- 
dow on that motionless sea of light. All would have been in profound 
repose, but for the fall of a few leaves, the breath of a transcient breeze, 
and the moaning of the owl; while, in the distance, at intervals the deep 
roar of Niagara was heard, which, prolonged from desert to desert in 
the calm of the night, expired at length in the endless solitude of the 
forest. 

“The grandeur, the surpassing melancholy of that scene, can be ex- 
pressed by no human tongue—the finest nights of Europe can give no 
conception of it. In vain, amidst our cultivated fields, does the imagina- 
tion seek to expand—it meets on all sides the habitations of men; butin 

| those savage regions the soul loves to shroud itself in the ocean of forests, 
to bang over the gulf of cataracts, to meditate on the shores of lakes and 
rivers, and feel itself alone as it were with God.” 
‘Presentiorem conspicimus Deum, 
Fera per juga, clivosque preruptos, 
Sonantes inter aquas nemorumque noctem.’ 
| Let no one exclaim, what have these descriptions to do with the spi- 
| ritof Christianity? Gray thought otherwise when he wrote the sublime 
lines from which the above quotation is taken, on visiting the Grande 
Chartreux. Buchanan thought otherwise, when, in his exquisite Ode to 


’ 


May, he supposed the first zephyrs of spring to blow over the islands of | 


the Just. ‘The work of Chateaubriand, it is to be recollected, is not 
merely an exposition of the doctrines, spirit, or precepts of Christianity ; 
it is intended expressly to allure, by the charms whieh it exhibits, the 
| man of the world, an unbelieving and volatile generation, to the feelings 
of devotion; it is meant to combine all that is delightful or lovely in the 
works of nature, with all that is sublime or elevating in the revelations 
| of religion. In his eloquent pages, therefore, we find united the Natu- 
| ral Theology of Paley, the Contemplations of Taylor, and the Analogy 
| of Butler; and if the theologians will look in vain for the weighty ar- 
guments by which the English divines have established the foundation 
of their faith, men of ordinary education will find even more to entrance 
and subdue their minds. 
Among the proofs of the immortality of the soul, our author, with all 


others who have thought upon the subject, classes the obvious dispro- | 


portion between the desires and capacity of the soul, and the limits of 

its acquisitions and enjoyments in this world. 

this argument is placed in its just colours. 
“If it is impossible to deny, that the hope of man continues to the 


re - . = } 
edge of the grave—if it be true, that the advantages of this world, so far | 


from satisfying our wishes, tend only to augment the want which the soul 
experiences, and dig deeper the abyss which it contains within itse!f, we 


In the following passage | 


must conclude that there is something beyond the limits of time. ‘Vin- 
cula hujus mundi,’ says St. Augustin, ‘ asperitatem habent veram jucun- 
ditatem falsam, certum dolorum, incertam voluptatem, durum laborem, 
timidam quietem, rem plenam, miserie, spem beatitudinis inanem.’ Far 
from lamenting that the desire for felicity has been planted in this world, 
and its ultimate gratification only in another, let us discern in that only 
an additional proof of the goodness of God. ‘ 


the head of his followers, armed with scythes. If the report was spread, 
that the young of the swallows had been seen wheeling about, the whole 
people joyfully commenced their harvest, These beautiful signs, while 
they directed the labours of the present, had the advantage of foretelling 
the vicissitudes of the approaching season. If the geese and swans ar- 
rived in abundance it was known that the winter would be snow. Did 
the redbreast begin to build its nest in January, the shepherds hoped in 
April for the roses of May. The marriage of a virgin on the margin of 
a fountain, was represented by the first opening of the bud of the rose ; 
and the death of the aged, whe usually drop off in autumn, by the fall- 
ing of leaves, or the maturity of the harvests. While the philosopher, | 
abridging or elongating the year, extended the winter over the verdure 
of spring, the peasant felt no alarm that the astronomer, who came to him 
from heaven, would be wrong in his calculations. He knew that the 
nightingale would not take the season of hoar frost for that of flowers, 
or make the groves resound at the winter solstice with the songs of sum- 
mer. Thus, the cares, the joys, the pleasures of the rural life was de- 
termined, not by the uncertain calender of the learned but the infallible | 
signs of Him who traced his path to the sun. That sovereign regulator | 
wished himself that the rites of his worship should be determined by 
the epochs fixed by his works; and in those days of innocence, aceord- 
ing to the seasons and the labours they required, it was the voice of the 
zephyr or of the tempest, of the eagie or the dove, which called the 
worshipper to the temple of his Creator.” 


Since sooner or later we 


which is felt as an attraction to diminish the terrors of the tomb; as a 
kind mother, when wishing to make her infant cross a barrier, places 
some agreeable object on the other side.” 

‘Finally, there isanother proof of the immortality of the soul, which bas 
not been sufficiently insisted on, and that is the universal veneration of 
mankind forthe tomb. There, by an invincible charm, life is attached 
to death, there the human race declares itself superior to the rest of crea- 
tion, and proclaims aloud its lofty destinies. What animal regards its 
coffin, or disquiets itself about the ashes of its fathers? Which one has 
any regard for the bones of its father, or even knows its father, after the 
first necessities of infancy are passed? Whence comes then the all- 
powerlul idea which we entertain of death? Do afew grains of dust 
merit so much consideration? No; without doubt we respect the bones 
of ovr fathers because an inward voice tells us that all is not lost with 
theci; and that is the voice which has every where consecrated ths fu- 
ne-al service throughout the world: all are equally persuaded that the 
sleep is not eternal, even in the tomb, and that death itself is but a glo- 
rious transfiguration 

To tl 
t ’ For this purpose, he conclades this part of | childre 
his subject with two pictures of nature.—one a terrestrial scene, one a 
maritime, of such surpassing beauty that we cannot resist the gratifica 
tion of laying them both before our readers 


“It was frequently our custom to rise in the middle of the night, and 


Like all other great men who have thought on this subject, Chateaa- 
driand strives to mingle the admiration of natural beauty with gratitude 


; e objection, that if ide is i it mu ar i 
solid totes teen vat if the idea of God is innate, it must appear in 


n without any education, which is not generally the case, Chateau- 
briand replies 7 
God being a <pirit, and it being impossible that he should be under- 
stood it by a spirit, an infant, in whom the powers of thought are not 
as vet devel ed cannot form j - } 
; — : : , c a proper conception of the Supreme Be- 
seat ours: Ives on the forecasile, where we found only an officer, anda/ing. We must not expect from the heart its noble st functi 2 when t 
. , e ] ‘yr we . 1 . ‘ . ” ’ -_ on 
few sailors smoking their pipes in silence Ihe only sound which could | marvellous fabric is as vet in the hands of its Creator ' 
be heard, was the ploughing of the prow through the waves, while lines ‘ Besides, there seems reason to believe that a child has 
of foam, mingled with sparks of fire, flew along the sides of the vessel. | of instinct of its Creator: witness only its little rever 
God of the Christians! ' ; 


at least, a sort 


es, its disquiefudes 


must quit this world, Providence has placed beyond its limits a charm, | 


passages of such transcendent beauty. 

The splendour of these passages suggests one reflection of a painful 
kind. We are constautly speaking of the march of intellect, the educa- 
tion of the people, their vast acquisitions, and the unparalled lights of the 


| ages yet these beautiful extracts, and the immortal work from which 


Out of the 
many hundred thousand educated persons who read this miscellany, we 
| doubt if there are many hundreds who ever read the Genius of Cbris- 
|tianity. Translations may exist—editions have been printed in this 
| country—but still the work itself, like all the standard productions of 
| French genius during the last thirty years, is almost totally unknown to 
the British public. You will not meet with one person out of an hun- 
| dred, even in the most polished circles of either sex, who has read it, ei- 
| ther in the original or atranslation. Whence is this general neglect of 
| works of such exquisite beauty, breathing so pure a spirit, of such univer- 
sal usefulness? The cause is to be found in the multitude of new pub- 
lications which inundate the world—in the vast share which the newspa- 
pers oocupy of the attention of men, and novels of that of women—in 
| the ephemeral bubbles which glitter on the stream of public opinion, and 
soon burst and disappear. The time consumed in the perusal of this 
| fleeting literatue, throws into obscurity the works of standard excellence. 
| It is well for public taste that Virgil and Cicero, Livy and Tacitus, are 
forced in the minds of boys at school, before the days of novels and news 
papers begin, or they would soon be consigned to the vault of all the Ca- 
pulets. ‘Che prodigious change whieh is so rapidly going forward, and 
in which we all in some degree participate, is fraught with the worst ef- 
fects to literature and morality. Itis fast deteriorating and degrading the 
public taste, and will induce, it is much to be feared, a corruption of na- 
tional thought, consistent with the decline of our glory, and the extinc- 
tion of our liberties, under the march of liberal ambition. 


—p— 
UPPER CANADA. BY A BACKWOODSMAN.* 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

We could sit fora whole day poring over a map of the Canadas. 
Compare one of fifty years date with one brought up to last Christmas, 
and what a difference in the pictures of that noble district of the New 
World! Villages, towns, cities, settlements of all sorts, occupying stan- 
| ces now, where then blackened, without a glade, the seeming everlasting 

woods. 
Look atthe map. Sailin imagination up the St. Lawrence from the 
| Bald Mountains near the sea, to the head of Lake Superior, thousands of 
miles, through those successive Mediterraneans, and you will smile to 
suppose what the earth must think of Mr. Malthus. Yet true it is, that 
the principle of population is prodigious; and overleaps, like molehills, 
| the Mountains of the Moon. Let it, then, have full play. “The world 
is ull before it, where to choose, and ProvipENce ITs GuIpE.” 

Our June number contained an account—nay, almost an abridgement 

~-comprehensive, in its political and philosophical sweep, of all that was 
| most valuable in Mr. M’Gregor’s British America. We refer you to that 
excellent work for a thousand details. Read, likewise, Bouchette; nor 
forget to buy “The Canadas,”’ by Mr. Picken.t Read, too, those ani- 
mated articles, so full of agreeable and instructive notices, by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, in that prosperous periodical, the Agricultural Journal. Dozens 
of light pamphlets besides are floating in the air, and the scores of heavy 
ones thudding on the ground—all about the Canadas. And here is one 
of the best of the whole lot: a Blackwoodian Backwoodsman, who can 
handle a quill as well as a hatchet, and is in every sense a Chopper. 
| ‘Some authors,” quoth he, ‘‘ write for fame, some for mcney, some to 
| propagate particular doctrines and opinions, some from spite, some at 
the instigation of the devil. ButI have no one of these excuses to 
plead in apology for intruding myself on the public; for my motive, 
which has atleast the merit of novelty to recommend it, issheer laziness.” 
This isa falsehood. Nay, we beg leave to go a step farther, and tell the 
Backwoodsman that be is aliar. We might as truly say that sheer lazi- 
| ness is the characteristic of the life of atiger. Every page of the Emi- 
| grants’ Manual proves the writer to be a man of great muscular power, 
both of mind, body, and manners, He is a verb in the active voice and 
the imperative mood, difficult to decline and impossible to conjugate. 
That he often indulges in long fits of laziness, we can easily believe, 
just like all other civilized Christians who have had recourse to 
a savage life. But when he rouses himself from his lair, and chooses 
some occupation, he either addicts himself to it with pertinacity, or drives 
through it like a whirlwind. Besides, bluffer though he be than Bloff- 
ness-head, he is benevolent; and we hope he will not send usa chal- 
lenge across the sea for having given him the lie, when we tell the world 
that, proud as he appears of his own selfishness, he bas an unaccountable 
pleasure in doing good. He is one of the fiercest of philanthropists; and 
while he looks asif he were about to knock you down, he is in fact 
holding out a hand to “help alame dog over the stile.” Gruff but gra- 
cious, he is at once one of the most winning of men. 

But that is not the only lie he tells, in the above volume, the lie about 
his laziness—it contains five other thumpers atleast. He does not write 
for fame, forsooth; and yet publishes with Mr. Murray. He cares not 
for money—not he indeed—and yet refused—why we need not say— 
twenty guineas a-sheet for his mannscript for Maga, from Mr. Blackwood. 
He has no particular doctrines and opinions to propagate, and yet attri- 
bntes all the miseries of the working classes in Britain to machinery. 
No spite bas he, yet cuts up honest people by the score. He denies the 
instigatiov of the devil, while the old gentlemanisat hiselbow. Andis 
equally cavalier with his other friends, at the very time he is contributing 
all he can to satisfy their urgent demands for instruction and amusement. 
In farther proof of this last charge, read his own words. 

‘To explain this, it is necessary to state that, for some years past, I 


| they are taken, are almost unknown to the British public. 
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merable queries respecting Upper Canada ;—also from the friends of | tain to come for his supper, which, like all sensible animais, be prefers to | server. The pediar kept warming bimself uta brisk fire, aad crumping 


such children of the forest tn posse 
of writing on other people's business with the assurance so consolatory | 


which a well-bred bear ought to have, he will bring Mrs. Bruin and al! 


to my vanity, that I was, of all men in the province, the one they consi-| the children along with him, and you can transact business with the 


dered best qualified to give such information, &c. These letters, always | 
couched in the most polite terms, commencing with the writer's ‘sincere | 
sorrow for takiag up so much of my valuable time,’ and ending with * the 
most perfect reliance on my knowledge and candour,’ required to be an- 
swered; and so long as they came ‘like ange! visits, few and far be- 
tween,”’ it was no great grievance to do so. But, after having written 
some reams in answer to them, and when every other packet brought 
one, and no later ago than last week I had two to answer, things began to | 
look serious, and so did I; forI found that, if they went on at this rate, | 
I should have no ‘valuable time’ to devote to my own proper affairs. 
And therefore, it being now mid-winter, and seeing no prospect of my 
being able to follow my out-of-door avocations for some weeks, I set my- 
self down in something like a pet, to throw together and put in form the 
more prominent parts of the information I had been collecting, to the | 
end that I might be enabled in future to answer my voluminous corres- 
pondents after the manner of the late worthy Mr. Abernethy, by refer- 
ring them to certain pages of My Book.” 

here we have the most inconsistent of mortals pleading guilty to self- 
preferred charges, most of which we know to be true—of the most egre- 
gious vanity, the most indefatigable industry, the most sensitive pettish- 
ness, the most particular friendliness, and the most universal philanthro- 
py—all in one breath; and yet calling on the world to acquit him of 
them all, and to convict him but of “ sheer laziness,’’ on which, had it 
been the only count in the indictment, he would have been unanimously 
and honourably found innocent, and, as we say in Scotland, assotlzied, | 
and disinissed simpliciter from the bar. 

Yet strange to say, the Backwoodsman prides himself, above all his | 
other merits, on his veracity. In stating his qualifications to give infor- 
mation relative to the Province, after having informed us that he served 
there during the war, in the years 1513, 1814, and 1515, and that since 
the year 1826 his prineipal employment has been to traverse the country 
in every direction, and visit nearly every township in it, for the express 
purpose of obtaining statistical information; he adds, “ if, therefore, the 
reader will only be pleased to allow that my judgment is equal to that of 
the ordinary average of mankind, it must be pretty evident that I have 
sufficient knowledge for the undertaking; and I, on my part, can assure 
him or her, (for I am in hopes I shall have both sexes for readers,) that I 
will, according to the formula of the oath, speak the ‘truth, the whole | 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me God.’”’ 

And we believe him. For though ignorant of the chief points of his 
o'vn character, on all other subjects of which he treats, he is a well-in-} 
formed man and Backwoodsman. He lies on the laziness in which be 
never lay; but on all matters of statistics he is an apodlle of truth. 

MR. ROBINSON’S EMIGRANTS. 

“The Hon. Peter Robinson, under the orders of government, brought 
out a great number of poor emigrants from the south of Ireland, and set- 
tled, them here. So far as concerns the beneficial effects of emigration 
to the emigrants, the experiment hus succeeded beyond the expectation 
ofthe most sanguine ; for, from being absolutely penniless, they are now 
in the most comfortable and independent, and many of them in even 
what may be called affluent, circumstances, Their morals, too, contrary | 
to the general rule, have improved with their circumstances; and they | 
are (considering always that they are Irishmen) a quiet, peaceable, so- 
ber, and industrious population; and the very men who, if at home, 
might be figuring as Caravats, Shanavists, or Carders. rebelling against 
all authority, and tracing their path with burning haggards and roasted 
Peelers, are quietly pursuing a peaceful and useful career in the back- 
woods. Grateful to the government to whom they owe all the advan- 
tages they enjoy, they are the most loyal and devoted of his Majesty's 
subjects; and, having got quit of the feeling of hopelessness and despair 
of ever bettering their condition, that weighs down and paralyzes the 
Irish peasant in his own country, they have acquired the self-respect so 
essential to respectibility, and which the habitually oppressed can never 
know. So far, moreover, from requiring a civil and military force to 
compel obedience, the ministrations of my worthy friend, the priest, 
are found quite effective in maintaining order among them ; though it 
must be confessed, that the worthy ecclesiastic does not depend exclu- 
sively on spiritual thunder, but, with hardened and impenitent sinners, | 
sometimes resorts to the temporal co-operation of an oak-stick—an ar- 
gument which no man in the province can handle with more power and 
emphasis. 

The costs of passage are pretty well regulated by competition. Adults 
are taken from Liverpool at £3. per head; from Dublin and Cork, at 
£2. 10s., and from a western portin Ireland, at £2. Their provisions 
cost about 35s. or 40s. from Liverpool, and and 25s. or 30s. from Ireland 
and Scotland, So that the total of passage and provisions for an adult 
may range from £3, 3s. to £4. 15s. Children under fourteen years at 
half, and seven years at one-third price—infants, gratis. They, in gene- 
ral, will not, we suspect, have much to suck. 

COOKING IN THE NEW WORLD. 

We cannot sympathize with our friend's horror of Grease and Butter. 
The following dishes, as described by him, with a strange mixture of | 
disgust and desire, must be to a high degree palatable—and we shall | 
prove one or two of them ere we sleep. The principle on which poul- | 
try is dressed in Canada, must be opposite to those on which the prac- | 
tice we are now going to quote depends. He conjectures, that in order | 
to deprive it of all taste and flavour, and give it the appearance of an | 
Egyptian mummy, they first boil it to rags, and then bake it to a chip in | 
an oven. 

“ To Dress a Beef Steak.—Cut the steak about a quarter of an inch 
thick, wash it well in a tub of water, wringing it from time to time after 
the manner of a dish-clout; put a pound of fresh butter in a frying-pan 
(hog’s lard will do, but butter is more esteemed,) and when it boils, put | 
in the steak, turning and peppering it for about a quarter of an hour; 

} 


| 


' 


then put it into a deep dish, and pour the oil over it, till it floats, and so 
serve it. 

“ To Boil Green Peas.—Put them in a large pot full of water, boil them | 
till they burst. Pour off one half of the water, leaving about as much 
as will cover them; then add about the size of your two fists of butter, 
and stir the whole round with a handful of black pepper. Serve ina 
wash-band basin. 

“ To Pickle Cucumbers.—Select, for this purpose, cucumbers the size | 
of a man’s foot,—if beginning to grow yellow, so much the better; split | 
them in four, and put them into an earthen vessel—then cover them with | 
whiskey. The juices of the cucumber, mixing with the alcohol, will run 
into the acetous fermentation, so you make vinegar and pickles both at 
once; and the pickles will have that bilious, Caleutta-looking complexion | 
and slobbery, slimy consistence, so much admired by the Dutch gonr- 
mands of this country. 

“ To make Butter Toast. —Soak the toasted bread in warm and water ; 
get ready a quantity of melted butter, and dip the bread into it; then | 
place the slices stratum super stratum in a deep dish, and pour the re- | 
mainder of the melted butter over them.” 


[We conclude with the following ludricrous extract :—] 


SPORTING IN THE WILDS OF CANADA. 

“In deer stalking, and, indeed, all kinds of sporting in this country, it 
is often necessary tu camp out,—tliat is, bivouac in the woods. This 
would appear to a man who is curious in well-aired sheets, as the next 
way to the other world; but in reality there is nothing either dangerous 
or unpleasant in the proceeding. Every man carries with him in the | 
peng se) py that is, German tinder, a fungous excrescence of the ma- | 
ple, and a flint. With this and the back of his knife, a light is strack, 
and the ignited piece cut off from the mass. This is put into dry moss 
and blown or swung round the head until it blazes, and thus a large fire 
of logs is kindled. Spruce and hemlock are stripped, and moss gather- 
ed to make a bed; and if it be dry overhead, nothing further is neces- 
sary, the party all sleeping with their feet turned towards the fire. If, 
however, it threatens rain, a tent or wizgwam of bark can soon be 
erected, perfectly weather tight. And in winter this may be rendered 
more comfortable by shoveling the snow up on the walls so as to exclude 
the wind. 


“When a bear runs away with one of your pigs, there is no use in go- 





ing after him, hallooing, without a gur You may scare him away from 
the mutilated carcase, but it will make but indifferent pork; since. not 
being bred in Leadenhall or White hapel, he has but a slovenly way of 
slaughtering But trace to where he has dragged it d near sunset let 
self and friend hide themselves wituin easy distance, and be will be cer 





| went off to bed again, 
| nary feat, when her mistress awoke her, 


,* 


whole family at once 

“In hunting the bear, take all the curs in the village along with you. 
Game dogsare useless for this purpose ; for, unless properly trained, they 
fly at the throat, and get torn to pieces or bugged to death for their pains. 
The curs yelp after him, bite his ramp, and make him tree,” where be 
can be shot. The bear of Canada is seldom dangerous. He is always 
ready to enter into a treaty, similar to what my Lord Brougham nego- 
tiated lately with Lord Londonderry, viz. let-be for let-be—but it 
wounded, he is dangerous in the extreme. You should always, there- 
fore, hunt him in couples, and have a shot in reserve, or a goodly cudgel, 
ready to apply to the root of his nose, where he is as vulnerable as Acbil- 


| les was in the heel. Some ludicrous stories are told of bear-hunting ; for 


Bruin is rather a humourist in his way. A friend of mine, with his sur- 
veying party, ten men in all, once treed & very large one; they imme- 
diately cut clubs, and set to work to fell the tree. Bruin seemed inclined 
to maintain his position, till the tree began to lean, when he slid down to 


| about fitteen feet from the ground, and then clasped his fore-paws over 


his head and let himself tumble amongst them. Every club was raised 
but Bruin was on the alert; he made acharge, upset the man imme 
diately in front, and escaped with two or three thumps on the rump 
which he valued not one pin m 

‘When once they have killed a pig, if you do not manage to kill the 
bear, you will never keep one hog; for they will come back till they 
have taken the last of them ;—they will even invade the sacred precincts 
of the pig-stye. An Irishman in the Newcastle district once cauehta 
bear flagrante delicto, dragging a hog over the walls of the pew. Pat, in 
stead of assailing the bear, thought only of securing his property; so he 
jumped into the stye, and seized the pig by the tail. Bruin having bold 
of the ears, they had a dead pull for possession, till the whilli-looing of 
Pat, joined to the plaintive notes of his protégé, brought a neighbour to 
his assistance, who decided the contest in Pat's favour, by knocking the 
assailanton the hend.—A worthy (mend of mine, of legal profession 
and now high in office in the colony, once, when a young man, lost his 
way in the woods, and seeing a high stump, clambered up it with the 
hope of looking around kim. While standing on the top of it for this pur 
pose, his foot slipped, and be was precipitated into the hollow of the 
tree, beyond the power of extricating himself. Whilst bemoaning bere 
his hard fate, and seeing no prospect betore him, save that of a lingering 
death by starvation, the light above his head was suddenly excluded, and 
his view of the sky, his only prospect, shut out by the intervention of a 
dense medium, and by and by he felt the hairy posteriors of a bear de- 
scend upon him. With the courage uf despair he seized fast hold of Bruin 
behind, and by this means wes dragged once more into upper day. No 
thing, surely, but the instinct of consanguinity eould have induced Bruin 
thus to extricate his distressed brother. 





* “* Tree-to,—an American verb active, signifying to make any anima! take 
to a tree.” 





SuUntMary, 


The King has apppointed Captain Sir A. W. Clifford, C.B., R.N. one 
of his Majesty's Gentleman Ushers. 
Admiral Sir Israel Pellew, K.C.B. died on Thursday the 19th July 


at 
Devonshire, in the 71st year of his age. 


Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence has accepted the office of Commander of 
the Royal Sailing society 
The contents of Mrs. Watson Tavlor’s boudoir, at Erlestoke, exclu 
sive of the paintings, realized the sum of £758 at the recent sale 
Earl Craven gave a grand aquatic frte on Friday week, on board the 
yacht Menai, moored off Greenwich Hospital. The company began to 
arrive about six o'clock, and were received by the Countess and ber 
daughter, the Lady Louisa Craven, who presented every lady on coming 
on board with a bouquet of choice flowers. Several barges were moor 
ed together, forming a square saloon of nearly forty feet in breadth, ir 
which an elegant dejeuncr was served at seven o'clock. The company 
afterwards returned to the yacht, which was fitted up asa ball-room, de 
corated with flags and signals of all nations. 
AFFECTING VERSES 
Fair M A lived on Liffey’s side, 
Not farfrom R N K; 
Her bosom heav'd as did its tide, 
For love like L. 8 Gray 
Tho’ she exceeded “ £y pow pornT,’ 
She still was wond'rous fair, 
And of her suitors there came one 
From N. 8, County Clare 
Thrice did he M! to clear his voice 
And speak with N RG— 
“AM A dear, you do X L 
The rose of R A. B 
““T love U to X 8 sweet maid 
Thy I D Ais dear; 
Nor 8 E, nor the fair L A, 
With the could e’er compeer. 
“What R the charms of Juan's maid 
The beautiful E D, 
Her fragile form so laced und stay'd 
To thy OBC T?” 
Fair M A said, “ There is a yonth— 
UN V him ‘tis true, 
For bim alone I wish to live— 
But OL P TU.” 
An IC chill spread o'er his heart— 
To A B street he came, 
And thought by drinking O D V, 
To prove love bat a name 
But still despair lurked in his I 
(To peace an N M E!) 
sy proxy he resolved to die, 
So Burnt his FE G 
Extraordinary Instance of Somnambulism.~A short time since. a lady 
in Liverpool had a servant, who, upon coming down stairs every morn- 
ing, found the fire lit, the kettle boiling, and all other things ina state of 
readiness. For some time, she did not communicate this singular fact 
to any one, but at length she told her mistress, who immediately set to 
work to inquire into the matter. One morning she rose early. and took 
her station in the parlou After waiting a short time, she saw her ser 
vant come into the room, fast asleep, but dressed, and immediately pro 
ceed to perform her various occupations, which having effected, she 
The next morning she repeated this extraordi 
showing who it was that per 
formed her work for her.—Macele shield Courier.—This story, if true 
proves that the lady has got a most valuable servant. She may well be 
envied by her neighbours. But did the girl undress herself again after 
she had made the fire, &c.—Ep. 


THE APPLE. 
Suggested by sume rerses of Danchet 
Twas hard, | contess, upon Paris and Adam, 
That each, for an sel, should suffer such ill; 
But beauties, like Venus and Eve, my dear Madam, 
Can do with our destinies just what they will 


Could Paris and Adam thy loveliness see,— | 


Still more, if these victims of beauty but knew thee 
. , 
The one would again take the apple from thee 


, who seasoned the unpalatable task | any other meal. Nay, it is highly probable, if he possesses the gallantry the gratis cake, while the landiady was allowed, in courtesy, to help ber- 


self and some female gossips to a pretty deep tasting of the “ blue.” 
Having drunk bis health, she filled up the glass and desired him to drink 
also. “ Na, a," said the pedlar, “[ want nane o' your whiskey—I mere- 
ly asked for a sight o't!” and so saying he took his leave.— Scotsman. 


A horse-dealer who had realized a fortune without knowing a single 
letter of his alphabet, became desirous to learn to read his Bible, in or- 
der to enable him, to use his own expression, “ To hedge to his book.’”” 
He therefore seat to the village domine, who took him into hand imme- 
diately, and started with the usual slow pace, A,B,C. After sundry 
drillings, the domine, who, with his pupil, were refreshing themselves 
with a glassof rom and water, desired him to try the alphabet without 
assistance. The pupil proceeded slow and sure until he reached the let- 
ter K, at whieh he rather shyed, and at last made a full stop. “ Why,” 
said the domine, “ surely you know that letter.” « Aye, maister,”’ said 
the old one, “ Lknaws the cruicked backed beggar, but | doesn't ken his 
naine 

The order by which the widows of officers of the navy could only 
hold pensions by their husbands having served ten years in active ser- 
vice has been rescinded, and ten full years on the list of commission or 
warrant officers will now entitle them to their pensions. —Portsmouth 
Herald. 


4 Jewish Jubilee —The annual tribute to which the Jews, in the Duchy 
of Westphalia have been subject for many centuries has just been abo- 
lished by bis Prussian Majesty. ‘This tribute of respect shows the Kin 
of Prusssia is resolved to add lustre to his crown by using every ieoedl 
in his dominions. — Age 

Birth Extraordinary —On the night of the 27th ultimo, the wife of 
John Cannan, of the town of Catia, in Fannet, was delivered of four 
children, one boy and three girls; the mother and children are doing well 
but they have no means of supporting the children, their only cow hav- 
ing died a few days before the woman's confinement, and left the family 
without any means of support, except potatoes 

Sir Walter Scott.—A letter we have received from Melrose, dated on 
Thursday, states ‘ That Sir Walter Scott was fully better to-day, and 
he appearsto mend ever since be got home; he has been twice wheel- 
ed out before the door and into his library, and expressed himself 
much delighted with the idea of being at home." —Ldinburgh Evening 
Post 

Viscount Dillon died lately in the 55th year of hisage. 


Ireland.—Mr. O'Connell, and five, members of his family, will, it Is 
said, start on the popular interest for different places, at the next General 
Election. The Honourable Member himself will be up for the City of 
Dublin, resigning the contesting of his native county of Kerry to his 
brother John O'Connell, Esq., of Grenagh, a gentleman of lerge proper- 
ty and great influence in that county; Mr. Maurice O'Connell will, as @ 
matter of course, be returned for the county of Clare; Mr. Finn, the 
barrister, who is married to Mr. O'Connell's sister, has canvassed the 

| freeholders of the town of Carlow, with every prospect of success ; and 
Mr. O'Connell’? two sons in law, Messrs. Fitzsimon and French, will as- 
pire to represent, the former the borough of Clonmel, and the latter that 
| of Athlone. 

Baron Stockmar, the friend and confidential adviser of King Leopold, 
was to have left Marlborough House on Thursday for Brussels, but was 
prevented by indisposition. The Baron, who is an excellent diplo- 
matist, has had several interviews with Lord Palmerston on the subject 
of the Belgian Treaty, in all of which be has declared that the King, his 
master, is determined to make no concession which shall not have the 
cordial concurrence of the two Chambers—in fact, that be will either 
rule according to bis oath, or abdicate.—It would almost appear, from 
the numerous visits lately paid to Claremont by Baron Stockmar, and 
the orders which have been given to keep up the house and grounds in 
a perfect state, that the return of Leopold is by no means improbable. 

Hints have been thrown out about a Property Tax. The foct is that 
Lord Grev has been advised to make it an Income Taz, first taking off 
the assessedtaxes, But be dreads the experiment. 


A New Sontag.—If any faith is to be placed in the reports of the Italian 
critics, the lacune in the vocal hemisphere, ot casioned by the dramatic 
demise of the divine Sontag, bids fair to be filled by another Prussian 
syren, Mademoiselie Ungher. ‘This youthful aspirant, we learn, the 

| night preceding her departare from Padua in the early part of last month 
took her benefit there; and as one mode of expressing the sense of the 
public, the theatre was lighted up with unusual brilliancy in honour of 

| the vocalist; she had to make her appearance upon the stage several 

| times in the course of the evening, in answer to the applausive calls of 
the audience: and a bust of her, hung with votive verses, was publicly 
crowned by the members of the “ Armonia.”’ There was not, we are 

| told. a box in the house without its wreath of flowers, which, on the con- 
| clusion of the Cavatina in ‘ Niobe,’ were thrown upon the stage, and 
gave it, as the wreath lay closely strewed upon it, the appearance of 
gay parterre. 


Michael Boai.—This musical prodigy bas re-appeared in London, and 
, is daily displaying his astonishing faculty in Old Bond street. Every 
lover of the unique and marvellous should devote an hour to the wit- 
nessing of this almost inconceivable performance, in which the chin, 
struck by the knuckles of the hand, yields a succession of musical notes 
‘equalling any instrument whatever in truth, power, and clearness. In 
| this manner Boai is enabled to treat his visitors with a selection of beau- 
tiful and popular airs, on each of which he runs divisions and variations 
, of the most difficult and rapid character—the effect produced being at 
| once startling and brilliant. To give relief to the exhibitor, and prevent 
| any impression of sameness, Madame Boui introduces seyeral German 
airs in very neat style 


| The marriage of Miss Croker to Mr. Barrow, son of the Secretary to 
| the Admiralty, which we annouaced last week, took place on Mon ay. 
The Guiceiwoli.—The Countess Guiccioli is stil! occuy 


ying apartments 
| at the Sabloniere Hotel. The Countess seems much delighte with the 
| public exhibitions and places of resort in the metropolis, but has a great 
} objection to the late hours of our nocturnal amusements. The hotel is 
| continually crowded with visitors. The Countess Guiceioli might very 
well be mistaken, from ber light complexion and style of countenance, 
foran English lady. She is very fond of talking Englisl, which she 
\ does tole rably well 
Colonel and Madame Murat.—Colonel Murat, the son of Murat, and 
nephew of Napoleon, and Madame Murat, his lady, are now stopping ia 
London, at Batt'’s Hotel. The Colonel bas come to this country to 
make arrangements for his lady's departure for America, previous to his 
return to Belgium, where he seems confident of hostilities shortly taking 
place with the Dutch. The Colonel had the command of the Poreiga 
Legion, which, through his military energy and skilfulness, was becomin 
very numerous and efficient, but through » paltry jealousy of the Frenek 
nation, from his relationship to the Bonaparte homily, he was requested 
by King Leopold to resign, with the rank of full Colonel of the Line, 
and a promise, in case of a war, to have a regiment in the National In- 
fantry. The Colonel bears a strong resemblance to his anele, Napoleon 
particularly in the eyes, which are constantly in motion, and fall of 
lively yet thoughtful expression. His pretty wife is the niece of Wash- 
ington. —Court Journal. 


Pluralities in the Army.—The system of “ Pluralities,” so much eon- 
| demned in the Church, is at least equally reprehensible in the Army,— 
| the several departments of which are about to undergo astrict examina- 

tion, with @ view to prohibit all individuals from holding more than one 
situatior 
LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS OF THE WEEK. 


| An entirely new sort of half-dress cap has been introduced during the 


llast week. It is of gate d' Asie wi 
Leaiivodur ced, a aaaemerate | Inst j gas d' Asie or crépe lisse; ornamented with field 


T. Moony 
A pediar lately halted at a public house in the country. and by the 
landiady’s request displayed nearly every article in his pack for her 
examination. This he did cheerfally, expecting that a large purchase 


! 
would be made. On inquiring what article the landlady wv ould like ¢ 
rt ~wlly rent ; ‘ ‘ 1 
buy, she ec yre ee Hoot, I dinna want » buy any thing I merely 
wanted 2 sight 0’ them I'm rry yell not buy said the pedlar 
but ver nd AAT ‘ — 
yut nev mind, l@t's see hal! a mutchkin o’ your be st whiskey. The 
sfour was f ‘ 1; tanter and a Voluntary farre nH aced beside ‘ ns 


flowers, a single sprig of which is inserted under the gauze in the style 
called at Paris, en éclipse. These caps are finished with a gradual fulling 
round the face, and gauze ribands, either white or to match the flowers: 
they are likely to come into general favour for balf-dress dinner-caps in 
the country, where blonde seems out of place. The prettiest we have 
seen was trimmed with sprigs of geraniam, with a white embossed ri- 


band tice straw hats are now generally trimmed with a close quilling 
{ net inside the brim. anda slight wreath of fl »wers traversing the crown 
and ending ina bunch on one side Single feathers do not, however, 


igse their attraction, nor are they likely to become valgar; for, in order 
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to produce any effect, they must be of a length and quality rendering 
them a very expensive ornament. It is generally observed, by the way 
that Mile M 

any seen in towo this year. Her diamonds, concerning which so much 
sensation was excited two years ago in Paris, have been re-set since their 
recovery; but the design of the numerous pieces forming the bead-dress 
is not sufficiently uniform to produce a striking effect. The aigrettes 
and tiaras produced this season by the houses of Randell, and Storr and 
Mortimer, far exceed 1 form any that are set in Paris; the extreme light- 
ness of which tempted so many Indies of fashion to employ Parisian 
jewellers. The Duchess of Buecclonch’s parure of emeralds and dia- 
monds, for instance, is admitted on all hands to excel the celebrated one 
belonging to the Duchesse de Berri. 

—_—<— 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 
New Edition, Vol. Vill. London, 1-32. Murray 
[In our paper of the Ist. instant, we presented some extrac! from the 
seventh volume of the new series of Lord Byron's Works, now pablish 
joe by Murray. The following passages are from the eight volume, 
which has since issued (rom the press. } 


The great interest which the preceding volume of Lord Byrou's works 
—being the first of his poetical writings—has excited, will, we think, be 
incrensed oy the one now before us, containing as it does the whole ro- 


ars’s feathers, in her fall-dress parts, are better placed than | 


Mine own would not be dry.t 
! ‘ Come hither, hither, my staunch yeomam, | 
| Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 
Or shiver at the gale?’ 
‘ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life? 
Sir Childe, I'm not se weak; 
Sut thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithfal cheek.’ ”’ 
lutrinsically striking as these stanzas are, they become so in a tenfold 
degree, when it is shewn that they are not mere fancies of the poet's 
brain, but part and parce! of his own fife 
| In place of the beautiful stanzas to Inez, which contain some of the 
dreariest touches of sadness that ever Byron's pen let fall, the following 
are in the first draught of the canto: 
“Oh never talk again to me 
Of northern climes and British ladies 
It has not been your lot to see. 
Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz 
Although her eye be not of blue, 
Nor fair her locks, like English lasses, 
How far its own expressive hue 
The languid azure eye surpasses 


Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 





mance of Childe Harold, the must original and felicitous of all the great 
poet's serious efforts. The following is the editor's account of this re- | 
markable poem. ay? | 

“The first canto was commenced, as Lord Byron’s diaries inform us, | 
at Joannina in Albanim, onthe 3lst of October, 1509; and the second 
was finished on the 28th of March, in the succeeding year, at Smyrna, | 
These two cantos, after having received numberless corrections and ad- | 
ditions in their progress through the press, were first published in London | 
in March 1412, and immediately placed their author on a level with the 
very highest names of his age. The impression they created was more | 
unilorm, decisive, and triumphant, than any that had been witness Jin | 
this country for at least two generations. ‘Ilawoke one morning,’ he 
says, ‘and found myself famous.’ In truth, he had fixed himself, at a} 
single bound, on a summit, such as no English poet had ever before at- | 
tained but after a long succession of painful and comparatively negleet- | 
ed efforts. Those who wish to analyse with critteal accuracy the pro- | 
gress of Lord Byron in his art, must, of course, interpose their study of 
various minor pieces, to be comprised in the ninth volume of this series, | 
between their perusal of the first and second cantos of Childe Harold, | 
and that of the third; whica was finished at Diodati, near Geneva, in | 
July 1846, and records the author's mental experiences during his pre- 
ambulations of the Netherlands, the Rhine country, and Switzerland, in | 
that and the two preceding months—the poetical auto-biography of, per- | 
haps, the most paper acy period of his not less melancholy than glo- | 
rious life,that in which the wounds of domestic misery, that bad driven | 
him from his native land, were yet green, aud bleeding at the touch 
‘This canto was published by itself, in August 1516; and, notwithstand- 
ing at once the proverbial hazard of continuations, and ¢he obloquy 
which envious exaggeration bad at the time attached to Lord Byron's 
name, was all but universally admitted to have more than sustained the 
elevation of the original flight of Childe Harold, A just and generous 
article, by Sir Walter Scott, inthe Quarterly Rericw, not only silenced | 
the few cavillers who had ventured to challenge the inspiration of this 
magnificent canto, but had a more powerful influence than Lord Byron, 

ratefully as he acknowledged it, seems to have been aware of, in re- 
Buking the harsh prejudices which had unfortunately gathered about 
some essential points of his personal character. The fourth, and by far | 
the longest canto, in itself no doubt the grandest exertion of Lord By- 
ron's genius, appears to have occupied the nearly undivided labour of | 
half a year. It was begun at Venice, in June 1517, and finished, in the | 
same city, in January 1818; and, being shortly afterwards published in 
London, carried the author's fame to the utmost height it ever reached. | 
It isat once the most flowing, the most energetic, and the most solemn | 
of all his pleces; and would of ifself sufficiently justify the taste of the 
surviving affection that dictated for the sole inscription of his tomb- | 
stone,—' Here lies the Author of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.’ It has 
been our object to do now for this great work, as far as our means might | 

rmit, what the author himself would, of course, have wished to do for | 
t, had he survived to see it produced in such a formot publication as the | 
present. We have endeavoured to equip it with such a body of Notes | 
and Illustrations as may render its often evanescent hints intelligible 
throughout to the general reader, of what we must already consider as a 
new generation. From Lord Byron's own Letters and Diaries,—trom | 
the writings of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the truest and sincerest, as 
wellas ablest-of his friends, to whom the fourth canto is dedicated in 
terms of the most touching kindness and manly respect,—and from va- | 
rious other sources,—we have collected whatever seemed necessary to | 
explain the historical and statistical allusions of the poetical pilgrim ; | 
and, though by no means desirous of overloading bis pages with merely | 
critical remarks, we have not hesitated to quote bere and there a peeu- | 
liarly striking observation, called forth by some signal specimen of gran 
deur of thought or grace of language, ere yet the first impressionof such 
beauties had been disinissed by familiarity, from such contemporaries as 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. Jeifrey, or Professor Wilson, 
The original MS. has durnished many varia lectiones, which may proba 
bly be interesting to an extensive class of the poet's readers. One, and 
the most important, in order to avoid repetitions on the margin, we men- | 
tion once for all here; in the first draught of the opening cantos, the 
hero is uniformly ‘Childe Burun.’ Some splendid fragments, which the 
author never worked into the texture of his piece, will also be found in 
the notes to this edition; nor, after the lapse of twenty years, will any 
one, it is presumed, complain that we have printed in like manner certain 
complete stanzas, which Lord Byron was induced to withhold from the 
public, only by tenderness for the feelings of individuals now beyond the 
reach of satire.” 

Of the interest imparted to the text by the numerons explanatory 
notes, we have, in the outset, a striking instance in the following lines 
from the stanzas in which the Childe penned bis last Good Night” on 
his native land; 

“ «Come hither, hither, my little page 
Why dost thou weep and wail? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear drop from thine eye; 
Our ship is swift and strong; 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.’ , 





The fire, that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seem to roll, 

From eyes that cannot hide their flashes: 
And as along her bosom steal 

In lengthen’d flow her raven tresses, } 
You'd swear each clustering lock eould feel, 

And curl'd to give her neck caresses. 


Our English maids are long to woo, 
And frigid even in possession ; 
And if their charms be fair to view, 

Their lips are slow at Love's confession ; | 
But born beneath a brighter sun, | 

For love ordain’d the Spanish maid is, 
And who,—when fondly, fairly won,— 

Enchants you like the girl of Cadiz? 


The Spanish maid is no coquette, 
Nor joys to see a lover tremble, 
And if she love, or if she hate, 





the hebitual expression, so easy and so happily was it formed for them 
| all; but those who had an opportunity o 
| length of time, and upon various occasions, both of rest and emotion , 


studying his features for a 


will egree that their proper language was that of melancholy. Some- 
times shades of this gloom interrupted even his gayest and most happy 


| moments.” 


Some beautiful touches of contemporary criticism are gratefully dis- 

persed through the notes. We have room only forone ortwo. Of the 

| stanzas in the third canto, deseriptive of athunder-storm, whieh the poet 
witnessed on the Lake of Geneva, Sir Walter Scott observes :— 

“ This is one of the mus! beautiful passages of the poem. The ‘fierce 
and fair delight’ of a thunder-storm is here described in verse almost as 
vivid as its lightnings. The live thunder ‘leaping among the rattling 
crags’—the voice ot mountains as if shouting to each other—the plash- 

| ing of the big rain—the gleaming of the wide lake, lighted like a phos- 
phorie sea—present a picture of sublime terror, yet of enjoyment, often 
attempted, but never so well, certainly never better, brought out in 
}) poetry.” 

A fac-simile of the first dranght of these remarkable stanzas we are 
| promised in a future volume. ‘The following splendid remarks, on the 
{ concluding address to the Ocean, is from the pen of Professor Wilson :— 
| «Tt was a thought worthy of the great spirit of Byron, after exhibiting 
| scenes of earthly grandeur, and earthly decay,—after teaching us, like 
| him, to sicken over the mutability, and vanity, and emptiness of human 
| greatness, to conduct him and us at last to the borders of ‘the Great 

Deep.’ Itisthere that we may perceive an image of the awful and un- 


| changeable abyss of eternity, into whose bosom so much has sank, and 


a'l shall one day sink,—of that eternity wherein the scorn and the con- 
tempt of man, and the melancholy of great, and the fretting of little 


minds, shal! be at rest forever. No one, but a true poet of man and of 


nature, would have dared to frame such a termination for such a pil- 
grimage. Theimage of the wanderer may well be associated, for atime, 
With the rock of Calpe, the shattered temples of Athens, or the gigantic 
fragments of Rome; but when we wish to think of this dark personifica- 
tion as of a thing which is, where can we so well imagine bim to have 
his daily haunt as by the roaring of the waves? It was thus that Homer 
represented Achilles in his moments of ungovernabie and inconsolable 
loss for Patroclus; It was thus he chose to depict the paternal despair 
ot Chriseus— 
By J? axtay maga Sua worugrcie€cs Saracen.” 

The tone and the temper—the spirit of kindliness, and at the same 
time of justice—in which the poetry is evidently edited, must be grate- 
ful in the highest degree to the relatives and personal friends of Lord 
Byron, and induce them we trust, to step forward to render this, the first 


; 1 . . ° . 
Alike she knows not to dissemble, }and only uniform edition of his works, as possible.” In the view of 
Her heart can ne'er be bought or sold— | Baccarach on the Rbine, and the Castle of St. Angelo, ‘Turner has ab- 


Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely ; 
And, though it will not bend to gold, 
"Twill love you long, and love you dearly 


The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne'er taunts you with a mock denial, 
For every thought is bent to prove 
Her passion in the hour of trial. 
When thronging foemen menace Spain, 
She dares the deed and shares the danger ; 
And should her lover press the plain, 
She hurls the spear, her love's avenger. 


And when, beneath the evening star, 
She mingles in the gay belero, 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero | 
Or counts ber beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper 
Or joins devotion’s clyral band, | 
To chant the sweet and hatlow’d vesper;— | 





In each her charms the heart must move 
Of all who venture to behold her; 
Then let no maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is pot colder: 
Through many a clime ‘tis made to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is, 
Bat none abroad, and few at home, i 
May match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz.” 
Among the suppressions in former editions of the fourth canto is the | 
following remarkable stanza: 
“If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 
As God hath spoken—ont ie heads of foes, 
Mine should be a volcano, and rise higher 
Than, o'er the Titans crush’d, Olympus rose 
Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows :— 
True, they who stang were creeping things; but what 
Than serpent's teeth inflicts with deadlier throes ? 
The lion may be goaded by the gnat 
Who sucks the slumbererer’s blood 7?—the eagle 7?—no: the bat.” 


In a note to the third canto, we have Sir Walter Scoit’s personal de 


| scription of the poet 


“The first and second cantos of Childe Hurold’s Pilgrimage produced 
on their appearance in 1812, an eflect upon the public, at least equal to 
any work which has appeared within this or the last century, and placed 
at once upon Lord Byron's head the garland for which other men of ge- 
nius have toiled long, and which they have gained late. He was placed 


pre-eminent among the literary men of his country by general acclama- | 


tion. It was amidst such feelings of admiration that he entered the pub- 
lic stage. Every thing in his manner, person, and conversation, tended 
to maintain the charm which his genius bad flung around kim: and those 
admitted to his conversation, far from finding that the inspired poet sunk 
into ordinary mortatity, felt themselves attached to him, not only by 
many noble qualities, but by the interest of a mysterious, undefined, and 
A countenance ¢ xquisitely modelled to the ex- 
pression of teeling and passion, and exhibiting the remarkable contrast o 
very dark hair and eye-brows, with light and expressive eyes, presented 
to the physiognomist the most interesting subjec ( 


almost painful curiosity. 


' - 
t tor the exercise of his 
t of deep and habitual 


art The predominating expression was th 


| thought, which gave way to the most rapid play of features when be en- 


i 


1 
gaged } 


in interesting discussion ; so that a brother poet compared them to 
the sculpture ot a beautiful alabastar vase, only seen to perfection when 
lighted up from within. ‘The flashes of mirth, gaiety, indignation, or sa- 


tirical dislike, which frequently animated Lord Byron’s countenance, 


} : rs 
might, duriog an evening's conversation, be mistaken, by a stranger, lor 


t “ Here follows in the original MS. 


solutely outdone his usual outdings. They are both exquisite. 
We conclude with the following capital Druiking Song:— 
FILL THE GOBLET AGAIN, 
Fill the goblet again, for I never before 
Felt the glow that now gladdens my heart to its core, 
Lei us drink—who would not? since through life’s varied round 
In the goblet alone, no deception is found. 


T have tried in its turn all that life can supply ; 

T have basked in the beam of a dark rolling eye ; 

I have lov'd—who has not? but what heart will declare, 
That pleasure existed while passion was there ? 


In the days of my youth, when the heart’sin its spring, 
And dreams that affection can never take wing, 

I had friends—who has not? but what tongue will avow, 
That friends, rosy wine! are as faithful as thou? 


The heart of a mistress some boy may estrange ; 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam ;—thou never can‘st change, 
Thou grow’st old-—who does not? but on earth what appears, 
Whose virtues, Ilke thine, but increase with its years? 


Yet if blestto the utmost that love can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our idol be!ow, 

We are jealous!—who’s not? thou hast no such alloy, 
For the more that enjoy thee, the more we enjoy. 


Then the season of youth and its vanities past, 
For refuge we fly to the goblet at last; 

Then we find—do we not? in the flow of the soul, 
That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 


When the box of Pandora was opened on earth, 
And memory’s triumph commenced, over tairth 
Hope was left—was she not? hut the goblet we kiss, 
And care not for hope, who are certain of bliss 


Long life tothe grape! for when summer is flown, 

The age of our nectar shall gladden our own! 

We must die—who shall not? may our sin be forgiven ! 
And Hebe shall never he idle in heaven. 

* In making this remark, we take the opportunity of noticing the Papers by 
Lady Blessington, now in the course of publication in onr contemporary by the 
New Monthly Magazine; where her Ladyship details her reminiscencies of the 
bard, and throws much light On his character, with all the grace and tact of which 


the polished pen of a highly intelligent and accomplished female is capable. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 74 a 8 per cent. 


Ene ADLIBIOW,. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1832. 





Since our last, London papers have been received. by the Lady Ogle 
via Halifax, to the 3dof August, having reached that place by the Bri- 
tish packet from Falmouth. The following are a few items of the in- 
telligence receive. There is no later official intelligence from Portu- 
gal or Belgium. 

In the House of Commons, on the 2d July, £. L. Bulwer, persuant to 
notice, submitted a motion, founded on the late proceedings of the diet 
of the German Contederacy. The motion was—“ That a humble 
address be presented to His Majesty, praying that he might be gracious- 
ly pleased to exercise his iufluence with the Germanic Diet, in opposition 
to the course it has pursued in respect to the liberties and independence 
of the German people.” 

| Lord Palmerston, in replyiog to Mr. Bulwer’s remarks, paid a high 
! . 





* Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, nce ie compliment to the research he had displayed; and admitted that the 
I fear not wave nor wind; T Mieel eeaitatie enleliicaiaiam . coustitutional states of Europe were tle natural allies of Great Britain, 
Vet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I } She saith my riot bringeth shame and no constitutional Government could show itself indifferent to their 
Am sorrowfn! fo mind ;t | On all my a ry circumstances. Bat le did not think that interference was called for or 
Forl have from my father gone, : I po \ nee I weer i warranted. Mr. Bulwer eventually expressed his intention of not press- 
A mother whom I love, | But eee ‘ “ "7 wie ped | ing his motion to a division, 
And have no friend, save these alone, FE. ¢ - . a mn “g The Bill to abolish the punis!'ment of death for forgery, was passed in 
e- . -and One above. © 2 cthtahints woubd tay hosten sled the House of Commons onthe 3lst July. 
But thee - | I athe es , —, The Russian-Dutch-Loor Bil! was reod a third time in the House of 
' ther bleas'd me forveri,! i And t na i | Lords on the Ist, and passed 
7. {not much complain 5 With t ‘ In the House of Commons onthe same day, the King’s answer to the 
But sorely will my mother sigh j Since youth I ! uss’d an hour Address on the resignation of the Speaker. was taken up in Committee. 
Till Leome back again.” Wi t ‘ Lord Althorp, after paying a high tribute to the character and long ser- 
‘ Enough, enough, my little lad! | _ “ , -" , nd E ; vices ofthe Hon Mr Manners Sutton. referred to the precedents for making 
Such tears become thine eye; } ew ' nd , ° = rs. (°d a vision forhi i retirement He I posed a grant of £4000 a year, 
If I thy guileless bosom had I vit 1 é r ‘ : pi. | dering lit ject toa reduction of one half, if an office under the Crown 
Z " of equal value wasaccepted. The resolution was agreed to, with a pro- 
” @ enna ve? was Robert Rushton, the son of one of Lord Byron’ Huvel op : test by Mr. Hame against its becoming a precedent 
a A ke Robert with me,’ says the poet, in a letter to his mother; ‘I like . M3 on ted: he I Admiral! Lord Gembier has received from the King a Field Marshal's 
tenants. os ~ an fhe seems a frie sanimal,’— FE.” ale Bnet 7 . ¥ . . § ae a diet ‘ : baton s Admiral of the fleet. : 
h ne aos .. « that the boy was ‘sorrowful’ at the separation from hi pare i S46 wr We w , ; a, ! The terms of the conv ention relative to the sovereignty of Greece, 
Lord Byron, on reaching Gibraltar, sent bum back to Bnglas She lad every | In b ases ‘ < un ' tween his Majesty the King of the French, and the Emperor of all the 
his « servant Murray. ‘Pr ay, he says 7“ sage! ; wd = i len the firet j - iH \ a Russias, on the one part, and the King of Bay aria on the other, signed 
kindness, a : \ gl poy - ~ a + Renae bin tf s- | by . I ‘ I what I to cons tt London, May 7. 1332, as presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 
er ~~ a \ _— and k ness. ‘I have,’ says, ‘sent Robert home, iy Set Oe Be < ~ poy i. ae him | command of his M ujesty, are published in full. We have no room to- 
> 48 > try which Lam about to travel throagn ts A state w : 2 Ay s . . \ ates lay for the articles wi ich, i = ae ed, will adjust the boundaries both 
se anf art ariy f one so young 1 al w yout educt I y . 7 = Ite - to the sat tion of Greet nd Turke 
2 Sey po ie l ae may ; as Charles-stre B q . 5 Accounts from Da L \ ist Ist, contain particulars of additional 
‘ I no urn before that me, and ws any s a ‘ \ s E breaches the peace | was @ great scarcity of hands, in conse- 
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quence of the combination not to work (or the tythe-payers, or permit it) up that point in a seuse favourabl 


to be done. his has led to much fighting and some bloodshed. 





e to this country. But to save a little | 


personal trouble, this was resigned to the interpretation of the American 
party: and thus, to evade a day’s litigation, matter has been left for fa- 


In our previous number but one we ventured to make a few remarks on | ture wars, the territory in dispute being of first rate importance to either 


the posture of political affairs in England; and to state our conviction 
that greater and more important changes must ultimately follow the suc- 
cess of the Reform Bill. 


composition of the new House of Commons; and that, therefore, the 
approaching general Election would be an epoch of transcendant im- 


portance to the destinies of the nation. We, moreover, expressed an 


Opinion, that the elections would terminate favourably for the popular | 


party, and that the ultimate changes we contemplated would, es a mat- 
ter of course, follow. Upon this latter point, some of our readers differ 
with us.—They think, that as the reformers, or a large portion of them, 
have gained their point in securing the bill, they will leave the basiness 
of Government to the wealthy, titled, and intellectual of the country as 
heretofore, and quietly resume their ordinary pursuits of life. Time will 
show the truth of this opinion. 

But suppose that such should be the case, and that a majority of the 
conservatives should be returned; or suppose that the whigs should be 
confirmed in their 


power, and finding themselves firmly seated, 


should begin to adopt conservative measures—would not the popular spi- 


rit be again aroused, and again carry all before it? We are of opinion 
that it would; the whigs have taught the populace a lesson—the extent 
of their own power—which they will not be willing to forget, and if 
they were, the Political Unions wou!'d soon recall it to their recollections. 
That the Reformers of England have not forgotten their power—that they 
suspect the whigs will play false, when all is safe with themselves, 
and that they consider the bill as imperfect, and look forward to further 
concessions, is abundantly apparent from the most striking evidence of 
our senses. The following passage, which we quote from a most un- 
compromising article in a very able periodical for August, is too plain to 
be mistaken The writer would seem to suspect that the whigs granted 
the very extensive measure of reform comprized in the bill more from a 
desire to overthrow the tory power, and to establish their own on its 
Tuins, than for any particular love they bear the people. ‘ Let us,” said 
aleading member of the whig interest, at Brookes some months ago, 
“carry this bill and we are in for half a century.’’ 

Aye, Mr. Stanley! [the Secretary for Ireland,] broader and bolder 
measures we will propose! broader and bolder measures we will have, 
should this Bill, which we eulogize. which we admire, which we call on 
the reformers of England to try fairly and patiently, should this Bill, we 
say, disappoint our hopes, redress our grievances too tardily, or elevatethe 
pore too little. It is nota pruning-hook we want to lop the branches 

vut an axe to lay to the root of the tree. The “ Secretary-at-war with 
Ireland,”’ tells us, in his ignorance and insolence, that the Bill is final : 
he means that we have got all the power that we have a right to ask for, 
or which he will consent to grant us. Tis surely ignorance, for to 
speak of final measures in politics, is the same folly as to speak of final 
improvements in mechanics: it is insolent, for it assumes, not obscurely, 
that the Bill is a concession of the Whig aristocracy, not a deference to 
the declared opinion of the people. 


A continental war would certainly tend to arrest the progress of revo- 


public mind into a new 
channel, and give employment abroad to those fierce spirits which al- 


Jution, as its excitement would draw the 
ways promote and give impulse to popular movement at home. 

That the present aspect of continental politics indicate theapproaching 
dissolution of the peace of the European family cannot be questioned; and 
if peace be broken on the continent, it seems impossible that England can 
escape a participation in the discord. The war, we are told, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Canning, is to be a war of opinion, and will partake of 
all its fury and pertinacity. The North of Europe, having recovered 
from the long amd bloody wars with Napoleon, now appears like a giant 
refreshed, cased in armour, and ready to engage in deadly strife. 
gia is one vast camp, and wears the appearance of actual war—the Rus 
sian battalions are replenished, and Austria is ready forthe field. Ina 
war of opinion, which means a war of liberal opinions against conserva- 
tive principles, the interests of these three powers, including Holland,must 
be identical ; while a disposition on the part of England, France, and Bel 
gium will exist, to join their forces on the opposite side. ‘The whole con- 
tinent, indeed, isa mass of combustibles, and only requires a match to en- 
kindiea general conflagration. The approaching hostilities between Hol- 
Jand and Belgium—for approaching they certainly are—will probably be 
the signal for the general strife; for if the Dutch overrun Belgium, which, 
from their superior armies, they probably will, it will be nest to impos- 


sible to restrain the French from taking a part, in which case the Cos. 


sacks and Prussians would instantly march for the Rhine. But supposing 
the difficulties with Holland should be got < ver, @ new source of uneasi 
ness has arisen in Germany. The late manifesto of the Diet against the 
press, shows how far matters have proceeded in that quarter; and it 
shows also, the determination of the de spotic powers to suppress all po" 
pular movemements there, and to maiotain the present order of things. 
The reign of Louis Philippe is most uncertain—even a change of ministry 
with him may produce important consequences, and give vent to the ac 
tive sympathies of the French in behalf of their liberal brethren of the 
Germanic confederation. Any active interposition of the French, which 
will sooner or later take place, will infallil ly bring down the Northern 
hordes with the impetuosity of an avalanche anda general war must then 
ensue. We do not pretend to predict the day vor the hour when these 
things will happen ; but that they will come to pass, is as mora!ly and po- 
litically certain as any event already recorded in the histo y of a utions 


NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

We are glad to insert the following communication from one so com- 
petent to give correct information on the subject to which it refers. The 
article adverted to was inserted during our absence from the city in con- 
sequence of indisposition, or the paragraph so justly complained of 
would not nave passed without some comment from us :— 

' Savanneh, August 27th, 1832 
To the Editor of the Albion. : 

In your numbers 9 & 10. of the Albion for this year, you have been 
pleased to re-publish the remarks upon Mr. M’Gregor’s British America 
contained in a late number of Blackwood's Magazine. Both t 


he original 
work, and the criticism, (if it may be 


termed,) 








20 make statements re 

plete with error, arising from ignorance 

I care not, however, for the errors r for the partiali 
ties of the publisher,—in general : ty lar statement 
copied into your No.9, for the 4th of h, if not cor 
tradicted, but supposed to Le true, we n the repu 
tation of my deceased father, (whose errema s j 
without exception ;— jthe ame statem ere igt nce 
if I may use it's own expression,—and ex! biling a ss misconceptior 
and misrepresentation i facts ’ 

[he passage to which I allud f At ontset t 
£5 et, 1 ainfuil ¢ i i that t ve u } y Lit M ( t 
t { 1 Stat y er r 
t } } 1¢ br f r) 
juestion was—to deterr ut River had y been desi 
by thes fthe St. Crois, A short investigation would have cleared 


| acres, and in fertility it is almost uarivalled.”’ 


We stated, too, that the nature and extent of | 
these changes would, in a great measure, depend on the character and | 


favourable to Great Britain. 
| above contradiction is this ;—and it is matter of universal notoriety. The 


forwarded by the Commissioners to their 


have been published for upwards of thirty years 


before. 


agitations at present existing between the two Governments, in relation 
to Boundary, are notin reference to any portions which have been al 
ready argued upon by the several Boards of Commissioners, at any time 
appointed,«buat exclusively with regard to those points upon which the 


versy de pends on the question, 
ing due xnorntu from the 
the tormer 
Commissioners persisted that the point designated 
far East and South of the St 


Government or 
thought of fixing it: 


Prus-, 


jesty’s 15th Regt 


side of the frontier; for, in extent, it is not less than seven millions of 


This passage involves numerous, but especially three, palpable errors. | 

In the Ist. place; It is inferred, that the question, What river bad ori- 
ginally been designated by the name of the St. Croix, was not cleared up 
im a sense favourable to Great Britain. diy. That it was resigned to the 
interpretation ofthe American Party. 3dly. That, consequently, matter 
has been left for future wars. 

To the first point a reply can be made only by a direct contradiction, 
supported by proof,—to wit: That the question, What was the river in 
tended as the St. Croix, by the Treaty of 1783, was cleared up, in a sense 
The proof of the allegation contained in the 


Treaty concluded at London, the 19th November, 1794, by Lord Gren- 
villeand Mr. Jay, in the Sth Art. thereof, directed the appointment of 
Commissioners to determine ‘* What river was truly intended under the 
name of the River St. Croix, mentioned in the said Treaty of Peace.’ 
In conformity wherewith, Commissioners were appointed the ensuing 
year. Judge Ward Chipman, the elder, was the British ogent in that 
Commission,—ot which Colonel Barclay was Commissioner; and a 
more zealous and able agent could not be obtained. io his claims 
betore the Commissioners, in behalf of his Government, he never sug 
gested any river, west of that ultimately decided upon to be the St. Croix, 
as the river iatended by that name in the Treaty,—while he strenuously 
argued against the double claim of the United States to either the river 
Magaguadavi, or another river, both emptying themselves farther to the 
East, into the Bay of Passamaquoddy. ‘The question was not resigned 


to the interpretation of the American party—but the sharp and well sustain 
} ed conflict of the British agent was maintained by his Majesty's Com- 
| missioner, until it resulted in success, and the affair twas cleared up ina 
| sense favourable to Great Britain, whose utmost claim was allowed and 
established by the Commissioners, about the year 17>, but of the precise 


date I cannot speak with confidence at this moment 

To the 2nd palpable error adverted to, the last paragraph is equal 
ly areply. The proof of this refutation may be found in the documents 
espective Governments,—all 


| of which are accessible,—and in the printed reports on the topic, which 


| 
The 3rd error ailuded to, is, That consequent!y matter has been | 
left for future wars. It was for the sake of arriving ut this incon 


sequent conclusion, that the more obtrusive premises were introduced 
' But if it has been shewn tiat they were introduced by ignorant assump 
tion, the inference depending on them must fall with them. 


M'Gregor ascribes the probability of future bostility to the Points of 
Boundary, which hare been decided; such a suggestion never was made 
He, solely, has therefore the merit of the discovery The 


Commissioners under the Sth article of the Treaty of Ghent disagreed,— 


and which were, therefore reported, and referred back, by them, to their 
respective Governments, for adjustment, by the intervention of our um 
pire, as they were required to do by the Treaty which 
Commissions. 


originated their 


It is not the Territory contiguous tothe St. Croix River which con 
stitutes the prominent subje ctof present controversy; but ‘hat 
What is that pom af the Highlar ly 
source of the Rorer St. Croix, and de 
Treats of Peace hetween the two powers as the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia.”” (Sth art. Treatyof Peace 1814.) The British 
: was at Mars Hill, 

John’s River, and as far the | 
lividual to M'Gregor and Blackwood 
the dis} uted gr vuund lies altogether to the North « 
Mars Hill, between that highland and another claimed by the United 
States, which latter is within a day's ,ourney of the St. Lawrence. This 
claim the complainants must settle with the American Government, and 
they may shew themselves able negociators. The British Commissioner 
could afford no better proof of his knowledge and fidelity than the fact, 
that he left this matter, (which is not that complained of, but that in- 


contre 


mated in 


so as either 


any in previous 


tended, by M'Gregor and Blackwood,) unceded and unsettled: and he 


received the highest acknowledgments to that effect. 
I can scarcely believe that the transfer into your journal of the ob 
noxious passage before quoted, was alone under your Observation, or 


these errors would have been corrected by you The paragraph is dis- 
creditable to the memory of my honoured father, who retired with the 
strongest testimonials of his Majesty’s Government, and the express 
thanks of his Majesty for his faithful services—of 55 years. Your re- | 


publication has served to disseminate an unfavourable and false im 
pression, which [can not permit myself to doubt that you will prompt 
ly endeavour to remove, by giving a correspondin sz circulation in the 
Albion, to such correction as you perceive the staterm< nt requires. 

Iam very respectfully, dear sir, your obedient serv't 


ANTH. BARCLAY. 


The Grand Jury of Montreal ignored the Bills of indictment presented 
to them against the magistrates, Macintosh and Capt 


Temple 


, who were concerned in suppressing the riots 


took place in that city on the 21st of May last ; and also fully justifiedthe 
course that had been pursued by the civil and military authorities on that 


Hi Lord 


Aylmer, has also expressed his approbation of the same functionaries in 


unfortunate occasion. Excellency the Governor-in-chief, 


the most handsome and unequivocal terms. ‘The following is a copy ol 


his Excellency'’s General Order, in reference to the military part of the | 








| whea drawnin Yellow Fever, 


} colour but im substance, the black vomit taken from the stomac! 


of his Ma- | 


which | 


—— 


Dr, Wilham Stevens's nthe CHOLERA.—Extracted from his work 


Treatise 


| entitled Observations on the Healthy and Diseased properties of the Blood. Pub- 


lished by Messrs. Carvil) & Co. New York. 
It will be in the recollect 


m of ourreaders, that we published some months ago, 
the observations of Dr. S 


evens, of Santa Cruz, on the appearance ef the blood 
A aumber of ingenious experunents had been in- 
fluid, to prove that the saline materials were not 
jour, ana of its fudity, bot the most essential ingre- 


Upon the examination of the blood soon after death 
in those who had died of the ye 


stituted, in analyzing the vita 
only the cause of its red ¢ 
dients in its healthy state, 
tow fever, the colour im the whole mass was 
changed from its natural scarlet toa dark blac k, resembling in fact, not only in 
These circum- 
adopt a plan of salime treatment, with the view of 
atoning in some degree by an absorption of the sa t, for the lows the blood had 
sustained of ts natural proportion, and the success atten ling his practice at Santa 
Cruz, St. Thomas’s, and Trinidad 
ndopted, 

W hen the Cholera app wn practiuoners 


were of course appealed to, and with the more cagerness as the records of East 


stances induced our author to 


» 45undantly sustamed the theory he had 


ared in London, the observations of fore 


India practice displayed a miserable failure in the attompts at cure. Amor gst other 
reports, there were me from two German physicians in R ia, illustrative of 
the very practice in cholera, that Dr. Stevens had recomnar edis yellow fever; 

¢ otlemen ha ven two table spoonfuls of common tal {in SIX Ounces 
f hot water, at once, and one table spoonful of a similar mixture, cold every hour 


afterwards. This served to introduce the public to a mod { treatment afer- 
wards pursued by Dr. Stevens, and upona very extensive seale, at the Cold 
Bath Fields Prison, 1 London, and where the ordinary remedies had proved if 


mous, atleast totally Dr. 


liscases 


nert Stevens reasoned by analogy between 


cholera and othe 


0) 


r malwnant , and the result proved the correctness of 


is ASSUMpONs. of 1200 persons in the prison, 100 were attacked by cholera, 
’5 of theee having assumed the malignant character of the disease; four of the 
first cases, who were treated by the ordinary stimulating process, died, while all the 


ers p acead under the care of Dr. Stevens, with the exception ef four cases, 
two of them relapses, recovered, 


Phe treatment was generally commenced with the administration of a Sesdlitz 
r; when the mich was irritable, a large sinayiem was applied to the 
epigastrium, and when cramps prevailed, frictions with hot flannels were made use 
f. A powder contaiming half a deachm of the Carbonate of Soda, a scruple of 
Common Salt, and seven ine of the Chlorate of Potas was then dissolved n«@ 





half a tumbler of water and gwen soon after the Seidlitz, This was repeated as 
fien as the severity of the attack might demand, from an intervalof fifteen mi- 
nutes to that ofone hour, A solution of salt water was also thrown up into the intes- 
tines, as warm as the patient could bear, and im two very severe casos a hot 
saline bath produced the ppiest result. This is, in fact, the main treatment, to 


the exclusion of calomel, spirits, and especially opium, 


W hen we consider how fatal this dreadful malady has proved in every country 
under the treatment of other practioners, who have ransacked the Pharmacopeia 
for remedial agents of the most Opposite qualities, we may atall events lend our 
alter tothe measures proposed by Dr, Stevens im the consideration of their 

Iccess his plan merits atmal, and we would strongly urge upon our medical 
readers, not only the perteal ol his able and interesting pamphiet, but a trial 

his practice in combatting the attacks of Cholera, which they may be 
summoned to attend 

“I 'pper Canada. By a Back sman,”’ is from the pen of our old friend 
and fellow Student, Dr. Dunlop 

We are glad to announce it the beautiful and classe production of the trage- 
dy of Francis the First, written by Miss Fanny Kemble, has been republished by 


Peabody & Co., B way, 
The same publishers have also issued Part V. of the “ Views of the City aA 
New York,” which fully sustains the reputation acquired by the previous numbers. 
Another work on, 4 era is before us from the pen of Dr, A, Smith of North 
( na who was officially 1 {to the Neckar Hospital in Paris during the 
prevalence of the epidemic im that capital last spring. We have not yet been 
» to peru rt uphiet throughout, but we have re ad sufficient to satiefy us 
itis the production of a gentleman of superior talent, and who had abundant 
opportuntte of acg ne much experience in the nature and treatment of that 

nost feartul malady. ; 


Mr. Wallack took his benefit at the Park last night, which was most 
numerously and fashionably attended His beautiful and inimitable per- 
sonation inthe Rent Day and the Brigand are the themes of universal 
eul 

Mr. Charles Kemble is announced to appearon M-nday, in Hamlet. 
Miss Kemble will also present herself for the first time to an American 
audience shortly. In the meantime we offer the following tribute to her 
extraordinary talent from the pen of the facetious T. Hood, we believe 
it bas not belore appeared in our columns. 


MISS FANNY'S FAREWELL FLOWERS, 
J] came to town a happy man, 
I need not now dissemble, 
Why LE return so sed at heart, 
It's all through Fanny Kemble 
Oh ! when she threw her flowers away, 
| What urged the tragic slut on 
To werve in such a wreath as that, 
Ah, me !—a bachelor’s button ! 


rim 


None fought so hard—none fought so well, 
As | tu gain some token— 

When all the pit rose up in arms, 

And heads and hearts were broken 
fluzea! said I, Uilhave a flower, 

As sure as my name's Dutton 

I madea snate h—I[ got a catch— 

By Jove! 
I've lost my watch, my hat is smashed, 
My clothes declare the racket; 

I went there in a full-dress coat, 

And came home in a jacket 

My nose is swelled—my eye is black, 


a bachelor’s button ' 








transaction. The despatch to the civil officers is equally gratifying and } My lip I've got a cut on— 
3 } Odds buds! = 
satisfactory. | v" , Ti ane onus A ro fo get 
: , ‘ 1¢ Geuce the ! 
Quebec, Sept. 2, 1832. Head Quarters | a bachelor’s button! 
Gererat Orpen. My chest's in pain: I really fear 
On the 21st of May last, a detachment of the 15th Regiment, commanded by } I've somewhal burt my bellows, 
Lieutenant Colonel! Macintosh, having under his orders Captain Temple of the By pokes and punches in the ribs, 
s called out by the Magistrates of Montreal for the purpose | By these herb-strewing fellows ! 
er in ippression of a riot in that city, by which the } I miss two teeth in my lront row, 
li the inhabitants were endangered, and the Magistrates hav- | My corn has had a fut on; 
rts tor rder by rmeans, the troops were required | And all this pain I've bad to gain 
to! e use of their ar mn Which occasion three individuals were unlortunately | This cursed bachelor’s button! 
and re ¥ ’ ' My plece is booked per coach, to night, 
The lo f life « i byt re of the troops is an eve y to be de- But yi—mr spirit trembles 
ahead + ok anit alti Din — ; at ‘ v1? . “Ta. ‘ 
v ', and the ¢ i I 1 tha r out the Colo- To think how country friends will ask 
ny, there are not be fi ! itp who More sincere ’ more sene Of Knowleses and Kembles 
lament tha t » Li t ( | Ma ( n Tem e, If they should breathe about the wreath, 
l those very s it was to make use of their arms on | When Igo hack to Sutton, 
the 2Ist of May. It is, however, « ing to reflect that the riot was suppressed | I shall not dare to show my share— 
without a further sacr f human life, which there was every reason to appre- | That al! '—a bachelor’s button! 
end g 1 pe an ery mar f the peaceab habit ‘ , ¢ 
hend ; and perhaps very many peacea mbabitants of the city of Mon- My luck in life was never good, 
treal are at this momer ebted for the preservation of their lives and property | Hut this my fate will harden; 
to the umely interference of the troops, acting under the direction of the Ma- | I ne'er shall like my farming more, 
gistrates, | I know I shan’t the garden. 
Although the Commander of the Forces was disposed to place the greatest ro- | The turnips all may have the fly, 
ce on the discretion Z Licut ( nel Macis ,and upon | And wheat may heave the smut on; 
t r r cor I I care not—I've a blight at beart— 
verthe " Ah. one bachelor’s button! 
t ev Mi " hole fo r mstan ‘ - 7 a Fi — . — —P 
; anh ((OnDETT'S WEEKLY & POLITICAL REGISTER The subscriber 
ieee With . _ “ vestigations bet respect! rms the public, that he has made arrangements with the au- 
€ rir 4 ay t 74a € f thor of ‘ Ks rareg rsupply of it for this country. This wformation the 
al offer advertiser fe er © biehly pleasimg to the natives of Great Britain and 
>This y has Lie c M sh. Ca I ned, f it man generally. He has just recewede 
Te: - ; mmbers published, which are now for sale; and m future 
Mi, * ‘ te » by the packets once a week, 
“ie ' . ' i cn , ctavo, we ‘ P printe mt e best manner, and 
r f I I price t n dollars and a per annum, and for single 
I ( ‘ I y ts. A eae prices itt e cheapest penodiecal coming from 
on | ad 3 } he Engle Orders trom the country, 
MI MI ' ont P © punetually attended to, 
, | D ‘ Ww owk : . ver in the Uuitee States, 
y }s ! NB ir. Co . ns can be had as above, 
ASi0Ne. G. Exuior, L i 4 D,A.G « yout, or or lor them must be po , (Sept, 15, 3 
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HINE, 'M THINE. 


Ballad, from Auber's Opera of Fra Dievolo, arranged by Ropbino Lacy. New York, published by Dubois and Stedart, 167 Brodway. 
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j thine I'm thine” she oft would say “ For “Oth er’s love 
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Yetshe now leaves my heart to grieve 
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But Love farewell, I'll now 
Forever the false one fly ; 
Her image from my heart I'll tear, 
Then silent die. 
I'li no more her falsehood regret, 
Yet where e’er [ go, I fear 
I never can forget, 
I lov’d her so. 
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